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1835. 


EXECUTIVE. 


^265 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT -IlUnois. 


Po*l  Offices. 


Poslmasicrs. 


Montezuma IB.  F.  Turpin 

Moores  Prairie 1  Daniel  Wilbaiiks", 

Momit  Cannel jJoshua  Beall 

M(  >unt  Pleasant 'Caleb  Musffrove . , 

Mount  Sterling [Alexander  Currv. 

Mount  Vernon IDowiiing  Baugh . , 

Mulberry  Grove i Jas  B.  Woollard . . 


Naples !Wm.  R.  Smith 

^-"""^ rwm'tyd.;.:: 

Newberne • . .  :J.  N.  Piggot 

New  Haven jPeter  Slater 

New  Salem I  A.  Lincoln  . . . . 

Nine  Mile  Prairie jDaniel  Dry 


Oakland }W.  W.  Morrison . 

O'Harras jJas.  O:  Harra 

Ono sElijah  Austin 

Ottowa j Jas.  B.  Campbell. . 

Otter  Creek Tarlton  Brock 


Peroia. 
Peru . . 


Palestine IWm.  Wilson 

Paradise ; Wm.  Moffett 

Paris iM.  K.  Alexander 

R.  Alexander 

Pekin ^  J.  C.  Morgan • 

John  L.  Bogadus,  (late).. , 

,Wm.  Mitchell..^ 

Giles  C.  Dina 

Thos.  McKnight 

Phillips  Ferrv | Andrew  Philips 

Piiicknevville JH.  B.  Jones '. . 

Piti'^fielii iJ-  J-  Tiirnbaugh 

Plainticld jLevi  F.  Arnold 

Ploa-aat  Grove 'Jno.  T.  Scott 

Pleasant  Hill jJames  K.  Good 

Pleatam  Vale iJos.  Jackson 

Proine  de  Lou? E'.  Newsham 

Prainc  du  Rocher Wm.  Henry 

(  N.  Chamberlain 

Pi'i'^ceton ^  JqJ^j^  ^j_  Qrav 


auincev iRobert  Tilson . 


Randolphs  Grove David  Noble 

Richland James  Alexander 

^31 


Compen- 
sation. 


Dol.cts. 

9  81 

12  50 

91  58 

5  85 
23  76 
61  74 

1  06 

54  61 
34  33 

10  38 

9  09 

22  00 

55  70 

6  69 

3  67 

50 

10  66 

229  12 

9  92 


87  84 

29  46 

107  64 

73  08 

39  19 

30  88 

213  27 

9  48 

15  19 

0  00 

35  47 

41  77 

62  29 

38  86 

12  58 

8  48 

11  22 

3  56 

10  23 

31  45 

278  65 

2  58 

0  53 

•     l.iiKoJii  US  I'osliniKt*'!'.      /-.i. 

lij  (111  »|)iia.i; '»('  tlie  year,  |h:',;i,  Hti 
Wd-.  .iiifioiiiiicl  px"!  MiiHler  f>r  New  Ha 
J«'in,  rtijW  liehl  IheoHlie  lor  lliif*' ytai'ri. 
JfH  eiiHiltinii'iilM  \v<r<?  MJ<iulf  r  and  itn 
(liidt'H  liiilil,  l>iil  llitTf  w.H  ill  all  prol) 
alillity  iiK  citi/"'!!  in  (lie  vi'l'ij-'t^  *vli<i 
I'lMild  hiivti  iiiMdo  ••((  Miiii'h  ol'  it  ftH  L»'. 
'I'lif  iiiiiilH  \\  I  If  Mil  sc.irils  that  lie  who 
.sal'l  t<i  cany  llu'in  in  liis  h:il,  and  he 
ia  aNt)  ri']iorl fd  In  liuvt'  I'fftd  fVeay 
UMW'snap«^r  tlial  arrived.  I(  i-i  alto 
K«?ther  liki.-iy  lliat  tliii  lorau-d  the  It-ad 
ing  Indiioenieiil  lu  his  luUintj  the  ol- 
ti''e.  HiA  iiu'iiiiilMrny  lanled  liiilil 
i\ew  Salem  (.'i'li^ed  In  he  |>ii|ilili«;i» 
ei|0(i>;li  for  a  |>(h(  -taliuii  and  I  he  mail 
wrnl  hy  lo  rehrslnirij.  Ih.  H<dlaiid 
rt'lales  a  setint'l  lu  liiis  ojlieial  exptMi- 
t^iiiH-  whitdi  illiisUates  the  i|tiuin(  Ikmi 
i-rity  of  tlie  mail.  Several  year«  IhUt. 
when  ho  wa-<  a  |.rael iein^  lawyer,  an 
U.^eiit  of  the  po-i((dth'e  depurlutellt 
I'.alied  upon  him  and  asked  I'or  a  l>al 
HPce  due  iioiii  tile  New  Salem  ntliee. 
home  tlT.  liineolrj  aro^-c,  and  open- 
ing; a  lillle  trunk  uhich  lay  in  the 
eoriit'r  of  the  loom,  tnok  irom  it  a  <:ol 
ton  la^';  in  wiiieh  was  tied  up  the  ex 
ael.  Mini  leipiired.  "|  never  n^.e  aB\ 
man's  inoiiey  huL  my  own,"  lie  I'nilet 
ly  reinarUeil.  When  we  .-oii^iider  the 
pinched  poverty  in  whiih  these  year- 
had  licPii  prt-sed,  we  may  apiaei^iale 
the  feif-denial  which  had  kejd  him, 
Iroiii  makiimVvon  a  temporary  ii&e  of 
this  llltlusuci  of  (iovernmeikl  moi)<^y. 


J     v.-  I  unT 


HOW  LINCOLN  HELPED  CUPID. 


Now  Anecdote  of  Great  Emanicpator 
Told  by  a  Cliicago  Attorney. 
Llucoln  week  colebnition  recently 
Lekl  in  Chicago  brought  to  light  an- 
ecdotes and  glimpses  of  th^  great 
emancipator's  character  which  are 
said  never  before  to  Lave  been  made 
public. 

'  Atloniey  Charles  G.  Neely  told  a 
siory  which  he  said  was  given  to  him 
by  O.  V.'.  V.'aU  of  Mulberry  Grove.  111. 
"V.'a!l."  said  Mr.  Neely,  "enlisted 
early  in  the  war  and  while  at  the 
fi'ont  wrote  letters  to  his  sweetheart, 
EII::alK?th  Jones,  who  also  lived  In 
Mulberry  Grove.  There  was  another 
Elizabeth  Jones  In  that  town,  and.  ac- 
eordiiig  to  Mr.  Wall,  the  Elizabeth 
Jones  to  whom  he  was  not  ensaged 
got  all  the  other  Elizabeth's  letters. 
He  complained  to  the  postmaster  in 
vain.     ' 

"The  e.'cftsperated  young  soldier  final- 
ly resolved  on  a  desperate  plan.  He 
sat  on  a  bullet  riddled  log  near  the 
battle  line  and  after  much  pondering 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  I'resideut  Lin- 
coln, explaining  the  dlllJculty. 
"By  the  next  mail  tho  president's  re- 

j  ply  canic.  couched  in  tirms  somewhat 

I  as  follows: 

I  "  'I  am  very  sorry.  Whom  do  you 
wa'.it  for  postmaster  at  Mulberry 
Grove.  Bond  county.  111.?     (Signed)  A. 

I  Lincoln.' 

I  "To  tills  the  soldier  lover  respoudei 
recommending  a  crippled  cobbler. 
Within  a   few  days  the  change   took 

I  place,   the   mail   was  delivered   to  the 

I  right    Elizabeth    Jones,    and    by    his 

I  warm  hearted  action  Abraham  Lincoln 
played  a  great  factor  in  the  Jones- 
Wall  wedding,  which  took  place  soon 
after  the  war.*'      ,  •  ■     - 

Lincoln  as  Postmaster.  i 

Mr.  Lincoln  before  he  moved  to 
Springfield,  111.,  was  postmaster  in  a  | 
small  western  town.  The  office  was 
poor  and  Lincoln  was  poorer  than  the 
office.  It  was  known  that  he  was  hard 
up,  and  it  was  also  knowTi  that  the 
Washington  agent  was  in  towm  to  col- , 
lect  the  little  sum  due  the  General 
Post  Office.  A  friend,  thinking  that 
Lincoln  might  be  embarrassed,  came  | 
down  to  the  office  to  loan  him  the  | 
sum  necessary  to  meet  the  demand. 
Lincoln  thanked  him  and  said  that 
he  did  not  need  the  loan.  While  the 
two  were  talking  the  agent  came  in. 
The  sum  due  was  less  than  $100.  Lin- 
coln went  to  his  desk  and  took  out 
an  old  stocking  and  turned  the  coin 
on  the  table.  It  was  counted  out  and 
I  met  the  sum  exactly  but  well  it  might 
I  for  it  was  not  only  the  sum  owed  but 
the  identical  money  itself  that  he  had 
'taken  in.  Old  fashioned  sixdollars, 
pistareens,  sixpences,  and  all  were 
there.  I  never  use  money  that  belongs 
to  other  people  said  Lincoln,  and  that 
[resolution  did  much  toward  making 
jhim  president — June  12,  1875. 


FOSTMASTER    LFRTCOLW. 


What  Happened  When  He  Was  Called 
Upon  to  Square  Accounts. 
On  May  7,  1S33.  says  F.  F.  Browne 
In  "The  Everyday  Life  of  .\braham 
Lincoln."  Lincoln  was  aiipoiuted  iK)St- 
icaster  at  New  Salem.  III.,  by  Presi- 
dent .lacksou.  The  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion were  liglil.  for  there  was  only  one 
mail  a  week  and  the  ri'miiiier.itiou 
was  correspondingly  small.       / {  / C 

The  oflice  was  too  insignificant  to  be 
considered  politically,  and  it  was  giv- 
en to  the  young  man  because  every 
one  liked  him  and  because  he  was  the 
only  man  willing  to  take  it  who  could 
make  out  the  returns.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly pleased  with  the  appointment  be- 
cause it  gave  him  a  chance  to  read  ev- 
ery newspaper  that  was  taken  in  the 
vicinity.  He  had  never  been  able  to 
get  half  the  newspapers  he  wanted, 
and  the  office  gave  him  the  prospect 
of  a  constant  feast.  Not  wishing  to 
be  tied  to  the  oflice,  since  it  yielded 
him  no  revenue  tliat  would  reward 
him  for  the  confinement,  he  made  a 
postofflce  of  his  hat.  Whenever  he 
went  out  he  put  the  letters  in  his  hat. 
When  a  pei-sou  who  expected  a  letter 
met  the  ])Ostmaster  he  found  also  the 
postoIRce,  and  the  public  othcial,  tak- 
ing off  his  hat,  looked  over  and  deliv- 
ered the  mail  wherever  the  public 
might  find  him.  He  kept  the  office  un- 
til It  was  discontinued  or  was  removed 
to  Petersburg. 

A  small  balance  due  the  government 
remained  in  Lincoln's  hands  at  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  office.  Time  pass- 
ed on  and  he  had  removed  to  Spring- 
field and  was  practicing  law,  having 
his  place  of  business  in  Dr.  Henry's 
office.  Meanwhile  his  struggle  with 
poverty  was  unabated,  and  he  had 
often  been  obliged  to  borrow  money 
from  his  friends  to  purchase  the  barest 
necessaries.  It  was  at  that  juncture 
that  a  government  agent  called  to 
make  a  settUment  of  the  old  postoffice 
accounts.  The  interview  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Henry,  who  thus 
described  it  to  Mr.  Browne: 

"I  did  not  believe  he  had  the  money 
on  hand  to  meet  the  draft,  and  I  was 
about  to  call  him  aside  and  offer  to 
lend  him  the  money  when  he  asked 
the  agent  to  be  seated.  He  went  over 
to  his  trunk  at  his  boarding  house  and 
returned  with  an  old  blue  sock.  In 
which  a  Quniitity  of  .-Jilver  and  copper 
coiu.s  was  tied  up.  Untying  the  sock, 
he  poured  the  contents  upon  the  table 
and  prnceede.l  to  count  the  coins. 

"The  government  ;igent  found  that 
the  pile  contained  the  exact  amount 
of  the  draft  to  a  cent  and  in  the  iden- 
tical coins  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  re- 
ceived. He  never  under  any  circum- 
stances used  trust  funds." 


Lincoln  s  Intense 
Honesty  Revealed 
as  Early  Nasby 

oy  Associated  Press.  ^ 

Washington,  Feb.  12.— A  musi> 
volume  in  the  archives  of  the  post- 
office  department,  in  which  is  re- 
corded the  appointment  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  ^  as  postmaster  at  New 
Salem,  Sangamon  county,  Illinois 
May  7,  1833,  recalls  on  his  birth 
anniversary  today  an  interesting 
story  of  his  postmastership,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  tradition  of  the  service, 
-^s  related  in  a  memorandum  made 
public  by  the  department,  it  was  sev- 
eral years  after  the  postoffice  at  New 
Saleni  had  been  closed  in  1839  that 
one  of  the  few  special  agents  then  as- 
signed to  that  duty  called  on  Lincoln, 
then  a  struggling  young  lawyer  ot 
27;  to  close  up  finally  the  accounts  of 
the  office.  The  former  postmaster, 
in  accordance  with  departmental 
routine,  had  waited  for  the  agent's 
visit.  The  latter  according  to  the 
story,  presented  Lincoln  with  a  state- 
ment showing  a  balance  due  the  gov^ 
ernment  from  the  postoffice  amount- 
ing to  about  $17. 

"Lincoln,"  as  the  memorandum  re- 
lates the  story,  "responded  by  rising 
from  his  chair,  crossing  his  office  to 
an  old  trunk  in  the  corner  and  tak- 
ing from  it  a  cotton  rag  tied  with  a 
string.  Untying  it,  he  produced  the 
e-xact  amount  of  many  demanded  by 
the  postoffice  agent,  indicating  that 
he  had  held  the  sum  intact  and  un- 
touched ever  since  his  retirement, 
I  never  use  any  man's  money  but 
my  own,"  he  ejaculated.  f 


Papers  shuwing  the  settlement  c 
Abraham  Lincoln,  postmaster  at  Nc 
Salem,  111.,  with  the  govemmen 
were  accidentally  found  in  Washing 
ton  the  other  day.  He  was  appointe 
-May  7,  1833,  when  he  was  24  years  o 
age,  and  served  three  years  and  go 
5345  for  it. — Aug.  8,  1884. 


U  ... 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  Postmaster 

From    an    Address    Delivered    at    Springfield,   111.,   May   20tli,  by 
Postmaster  General  Hubert  Work 

^  ^  '^  ^-  


is    not    f^oniTaily    known  I  tlic  liiiinan  licart  to  the  arguiiii'nl 


tliat  Al)raliaui  Liiu-oln'.s  lirst 
)iihlic  ollioe  was  tliat  of 
l)ostiiiast('r.  It  wiis  back  in 
IH.U,  under  tlie  ,Ia<'ksoii  adminis- 
tration, that  lu!  was  a|)i)oinle(l  to 
tl',is  position  at  New  Salem,  Illi- 
nois. 

He  held  the  position  for  three 
years,  and  \vas  n~^t)t  troubled  with 
any  of  our  i)]escnt  service  iirol)- 
leiii.s,  for  it  is  said  he  carried  the 
|)()st  ollice  in  his  liat.  'I'lie  mail 
arrived  once  a  Aveok,  and  tlie  labor 
of  distributing  it  was  not  gicaf. 
Nevertheless,  Postmaster  J.incoln 
was  determined  that  the  dignity 
of  the  ollice  sliould  not  sulTer 
while  he  was  the  incund)ent.  lie 
made  up  lor  the  lack  of  ical  busi- 
ness by  deciphering  letters  for. 
the  uneducated  |»ortion  of  the 
conuiiunity,  and  by  reading  the 
newsjjapers  aloud  to  the  asstiii- 
bl(Ml  jnhabitanls  in  front  of  Hill's 
store. 

During  Lincoln's  tenn  as  I'lesi- 
(lent  two  great  i)ostal  advances 
vvei-e  instituted.  One  was  tl)e  in- 
tioduction  of  tlu;  money  oiiUm' 
system,  to  facilitate  tlie  transmis- 
sion of  money  by  soldit'rs  and  ofli- 
ers.  and  tiu^  second  was  a  conven- 
tion with  foreign  countries  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  more 
systematic  and  e((uitable  iiandling 
t)f  foi'eign  mail.  I5oth  of  tlies(^  in- 
novations liave  since  gro\\n  t(j  be 
imiM)rtant  jiarts  of  our  ser\ice. 

No  doubt  ejcry  good  thought 
has  been  expressed  and  every  elo- 
i|uent  tribute  lias  lieen  i)aid  to. 
the  cliaracter  of  Al)rahani  Lincoln 
in  this  place,  iiuide  historical  i)y 
his  life  and  consecrated  by  his 
last  sleej). 

The  memories  of  him,  although 
to  nio.-'t  of  us  only  historiv'ul  on.-s, 
imi)ress  men  as  no  other  hisloiy. 
rtie  strangiT  standing  wliere  lie 
i\ent  out  from,  into  the  \\()ild  he; 
k\  as  destined  to  glorify;  and  aftei- 
wiivd  WHS  j'(Hnrned  to,  ci-()\\iied 
ivith  the  \\realh  of  innno.'tality; 
ivond(M's  at  a  logic  that  assaults 
)ur  faith  and  Jinds  no  i-espv)nse  in 


that  death  is  oblivion. 

Without  tliouglit  of  irreverenct; 
and  inlluenceil  by  centuries  of 
transmitt((l  belief  in  the  divinity, 
1  ha\('  no  mental  pro<'ess  that  dis- 
sociates the  enduring  characteris- 
tics ol  the  carpenters  Son  from 
those  of  this  child  of  the  wood.s. 
Krom  the  birtii  in  the  mangi;r  un- 
der the  star  of  Helhleheiii,  to  the 
Itiomix'  of  immortality  to  tiie 
thief;  from  the  corn  shuck  mat- 
tress to  human  woiship,  ea<h  is  a 
far  cry  in  a  feu  yisars,  as  we  meas- 
ure lime. 

'I'lie  one  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
elders,  "hearing  them  and  asking 
them  ((uestions."  'i'he  other  stood 
alone  with  (iod  in  His  world.  'I'he 
one  Avas  anticipated  tlirougli 
prophesy;  tli(^  other  came  un- 
lieralded,  miweli'ome  and  ob- 
scui'ed. 

The  one  spent  his  life  going 
about,  doing  good;  the  other  was 
doing  good  as  he  went  about  strug- 
gling for  food.  The  one  was  the 
Son  of  (iod;    the  other,  man's  son. 

It  must  be  that  we  are  purposely 
liiiiitetl  in  vision;  that  we  may  on- 
ly ineaMire  that  whi<'h  is  human. 
Tliat  our  minds  wander  on  llie 
b(>i-d(M'  line  of  the  spirit  world,  as 
they  do  wlien  we  for  ourselves  ap- 
jiroach  it.  that  we  do  not  attribute 
divinity  to  Abraiiam  Lincoln.  Or 
it  may  be  we  are  so  near  to  him 
that  we  cannot  see  him.  Or  that 
the  manner  of  his  death  was  less 
tragic  than  a  <'riicili.\ion,  allliough 
it  broke  the  heart  of  a  nation;  I 
do  not  know.  Hut  his  persiniality 
did  tie  the  hopes  of  immoilaliiy 
to  oui'  \\()rld  as  no  other  man's 
.^^ve   that    of  the   lowly   Xazarene. 

The  silent  Jigure  of  a  Presidi'iit 
of  the  I'niteii  Slates,  obscured 
from  ])ublic  ga/e  by  the  draperies 
of  a  ))iiJiiit,  seeking  courage  and 
inspiiation  from  the  jiiayers  of 
file  cliurch;  was  not  far  removed 
from  the  ;Ma^Ur  in  the  garden  of 
(ietlisemane. 

Two  tlio'usand  years  from  now 
when  human  traits  attributed  to 
him  and  Uhich  we  now  regard  as 
frailties,  have  beefi  forgoi.ten,  the 
world  may  regai'd  Ahraham  Lia- 
(■uln  al-n,  a-  having  been  the  fui- 
lillmenl  of   prophesy. 


ruo  I  mMC5 1  cu    LfiiiCOLrj. 

What  Happened  When  He  Was  Called 
Upon  to  Square  Accounts. 
Ol,  .Miiv  7.  1S;;3.  s;iys  F.  F.  Browi,,- 
li,  -'Ilie  Lvfi-ydiiy  Life  of  .\b:ali:im 
Liiicdlii,"  Liinoli,  \\a.s  iippoiiiied  [jost- 
ii;a  trr  al  Now  SmIciii,  III..  Ijy  I'rcsi 
dent  .lacksoij.  The  duiiL-s  of  tbc  posi 
ti.iii  were  liglii.  for  il,crc  was  only  one 
"':iil  ;'  \v(  -I;  ;,i,  1  ii,,.  rciniincratiun 
u.is  iiirrespDiidiugly  sniiill.  /^/^'^ 

The  ollice  \v:is  lou  Insl-nilic.int  to  in- 
ci  iisiiicreil  politii-:illy.  and  it  was  giv 
eii  to  the  young  man  hceaiise  every 
one  lil.cd  him  and  lic-eaiise  lie  was  tbc 
oiil,\  m:in  willing  m  i:iki>  it  who  could 
in.ike  out  the  retnrns  Ilr  w;is  exceed 
Ingly  pleased  ujlh  ilie  ap|Jointincnt  he 
cause  It  gave  liiiu  a  clian-e  to  ie;ii|  iv 
ery  newspaper  tli.it  was  taken  in  itie 
vicinily.  He  had  never  been  able  to 
get  half  the  newsp.iiiers  he  wanted, 
and  tlie  ollhe  gave  him  the  prospect 
of  a  constant  feast.  Not  wishing  to 
be  tied  to  the  ollice,  since  it  yielded 
hiui  no  revenue  that  would  reward 
him  for  the  confinement,  he  made  a 
postotlice  of  his  hat.  Whenever  he 
went  out  he  put  the  letters  in  his  hat. 
When  a  person  who  expected  a  letter 
mot  the  postmaster  he  found  also  the 
postotlice,  and  the  public  otHcial,  tak 
ing  off  his  hat.  looked  over  and  dcliv 
ered  the  mail  wherever  the  public 
might  find  him.  He  kept  the  office  un- 
til it  was  discontinued  or  was  removed 
to  Petersburg. 

A  small  balance  due  the  government 
remained  In  Lincoln's  hands  at  iLe  di.s- 
contiuuance  of  the  oIBce.  Time  |)ass- 
ed  on  and  he  had  removed  to  Spring- 
held  and  was  practicing  law,  having 
his  place  of  business  in  Dr.  Henry's 
ofHcc.  Mean\\tiile  his  struggle  with 
poverty  was  unah'xted.  and  he  had 
often  been  obliged  to  borrow  money 
from  his  friends  to  purchase  the  barest 
necessaries.  It  was  at  that  juncture 
that  a  government  agent  c.illed  to 
make  n  settlement  of  the  old  postotlice 
accounts.  The  interview  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Henry,  who  thus 
described  it  to  Mr.  Browne: 

"I  did  not  believe  he  had  the  money 
on  hand  to  meet  th-j  draft,  and  I  was. 
about  to  call  him  aside  and  offer  to 
lend  him  the  money  when  he  asked 
the  agent  to  be  seated.  He  went  over 
to  his  trunk  at  his  boarding  house  and 
returned  with  an  old  blue  sock,  iu 
wlilch  a  quantity  of  sliver  and  copper 
coins  was  tied  up.  Untying  the  sock, 
he  poured  tlie  contents  ufton  the  table 
and  proceeded  to  count  the  coins. 

"The  government  agent  found  that 
the  pile  contained  the  exact  amount 
of  the  draft  to  a  cent  and  in  the  iden- 
tical coins  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  re- 
ceived. He  never  under  any  circum- 
stances used  trust  fuuds." 


HHUSTY  BOOK  HAS^ 
OATA  ON  LINCOLN 
AS  POSTMASTER 


Volume   In   Postal   Archives 
Record  Of  Mew  Salem 


Activities. 


I 


Special   to  The   State   Journal. 
BY   R.   G.  SUCHER    1*^13 

Waahing'on,  D.  C,  Feb.  11. — It  lias  I 
been  ulinost  ninety  years  since  Abiiv- 
liani  i^.nci'.n  first  served  his  gov<-i-n- 
ment  in  an  otBcial  capacity.  This 
was  broug^ht  lo  light  recently,  -whea 
a  murity  volume  with  pages  yt?llo\vr 
wit)i  ige.  was  foiimi  ajnong^  oJdTHes 
in  the  post  office  departmenc  ar- 
chives here  and  an  entr.\-  in  flowing- 
pejimanship  therein  recorded  the 
appointment  of  the  great  Illinoisan 
as  postmaster  at  New  Salem,  on  May 
7,  1S33. 

Lincoln  succeeded  Icaac  X.  Chris- 
man  as  postmaiiter.  He  was  required 
to  give  a  $500  bond,  the  amount  cov- 
ering a  fourth  class  office.  Tjie  bond, 
which  lias  not  jet  been  found,  was 
signed  by  X.  Alley  and  A.  Trent,  two 
New  Salemitcjs,  who  were  close 
friends    of    the    new    postmaster. 

^  Served   Over  3   Years. 

Another  simple  nqtation  in  tie  old 
post  office  record  of  Lincoln's  postal 
experience  said  "Office  Discontinued"' 
on  ilay  30,  1S3G,  proving  that  the 
great  emancipator  crtrvcd  as  post- 
master exactly  three  years  and 
twenty-seven   days. 

Xo  reason  is  given  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  tlie  post  Office  at  Xew 
Salem,  but  It  is  believed  that  the 
diminutive  receipts  did  not  juistify  its 
further  operation.  At  this  time  Lin- 
coln was  a  rug^gtd  young  pioneer  of 
Illinois  arid  was  21  years   old. 


I  Lincoln  as  Postmaster 

Held  IJ.  S.  Funds  Intact 

■   ■/'"'.•»'      '  — ~ — - ;  X  1-  ; — 

Public    T,cdaer   Burchu, 
WiLsliliiL-lun,    FrI).    11.- — <)|,i    rofords 
anil  tniditidtis  of  1  lip  I'ostoflicc  I»opnrr- 
iiHiil    loveal   an   interesting   cli»ptor    in' 

till-  lifi-  of  Aliriili:iiu  T.iiii'olii  wlioHe 
biilliil:i>  iiiiiiiviTsiirv  uill  In-  i-i-li-brati-ij 
Hiri>ut;liiiu(     the    couiilrv     lornoiTow. 

Mr.  l.iiii-oln  was  ii  inioiiilnl  roNliiiMS- 
tiT  al  Ni'xv  Siiit'iii.  111.,  on  Mii.v  T, 
Ih.'-!.'!.  ti>  Miicc-i'i'd  l,--!!.-!''  ( 'lni.--iiiMii.  His 
boiiil  V,  as  lixi'il  (it  $."i(HI.  wliiili  wils  rr- 
(|iilri'(l  from  ii  I'o.sl  mast  rr  of  a  foiirtli- 
dass  othoi'.  'I'lio  offiri'  ua.s  ilisronliiiuiMJ 
on  May  .'O,  IK-'JO,  and  \\liilo  no  ofii.ial 
rra.soa  was  «ivcii,  it  waw  belie\i'd  iliat 
tile  diminulivo  receii)tK  did  not  ^'^''fv 
furtlipr    operation. 

Al  tli-it  time  tho  T'ostoffif-p  Depart - 
niPiit  had  no  insi-icrfoi-s  to  i'IippU  up  tlip 
ri'ppi  pi  3^^jB*t<}'«s**)iwiKt;'5.  Srveral'  ypa  rs 
nfiir  .tlip  N'pw  Sali'in  ofTn-p  had  Iippm 
disront  iniipij  mkIi  an  iijjput  ilri>pi>pd  in 
lipon  Abraham  T,iiiroln,  tlien  a  .<lrui;- 
gliiiK  lawypr,  and  rpipii'stpil  ii  sftllp- 
nipiit  of  the  balanc.'p  dne  thp  (iovprn- 
lupni   anidunlinK  to  about  $17. 

Lini'oln,  It  is  rplulpd.  ri'sponilpd  by 
risini;  from  his  rhair.  rrossin^  his  othi-p 
to  nn  old  trunk  in  the  loropr  from 
wliii'h  lip  took  a  cotton  bae  tied  with 
strlnt;.  T'ntylnir  It.  lip  nrodni'Pil  tho 
pxai't  anionnl  dpmandpil  by  tlip  I*ost- 
iifiii'p  aijpni.  iiidiratini;  tli.nt  Iip  liad  lipid 
thp  sum  inlart  and  iintouphcd  pver  since 
hi?*  rclii'pniPiil  as  F'ostmnstcr. 

"1  npvcr  usp  anv  num's  money  but  i 
my  own."  he  is  said  to  liavp  told  the  | 
Postottiic  ai-'piil .  1 


Lincoln  Kept  Postoffice 
Fund  Tied  in  a  Rag  ior 
Years,  Waiting  ior  Agent 

111.,  on  ^l''>  ;•.  '  4;v  today  an  m- 
tere.tmg  .story  of  1"==  P^c  a  tradi- 
ship.  wnich  lb  saiu  lo 

AS  related  .n  a  >^\  „^^„t,  it 
made  public  b>  the  ^\P  ,i,,  po.t- 
-a.s  --^^'•^i,,^^."'salem    had     been 

tS-'^tyc^^{;;;t^---oV1^ 

a  sti-uggyli"!  >^,*f."fv,'  account .s  ot- 
to close  uP  final^^/^;,,-^^^,     Post- 

tne     omce^     „ecordance  ^-itU    de- 
master,     in    a'^corua  ^     ^^^   i^r 
partment   rou  ine,   had  ^_^ 
the  agent  s  msU.     J^  presented 

cording     to    ^^'^.^^enent  showing 
I.incoln^v-.tbasta«mc  ^^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 

■^rom 'rh^rPoti'oVice.   amounting  to 

relates  the  ,^  "'^.i'  jr  er^f^sing  his 
,,sing  f^^"^^;r,'runK'in  the  corner 
otlice  to  an  ol^  'r""'^  ;'  ,,,uon  rag 
and   taking     rom   ^\.l  u.   h. 

tied   ^-.th   ^runs.  j^mount     o£ 

produced  the  Z^'^"^.  j  postoffice 
money  demanded  ^>  ^"^^.ad  held 
agen,.  i»d.caiing^ha    he^^^^^  ^^.^^. 

the  sum  "ttact  and  HI  .aster, 

since  his  retuemun  as  1  ^ 

but'';r;---"-^^^^'^'^^^' 

calmly- 


LINCOLN  USED  ONLY 
"HIS  OWN  MONEY" 


Kept  $17  Belonging  To  Gov- 
ernment Tied  Up  In  Bag 


!  COUNTRY  OBSERVES  BIRTHDAY  i 

I 

Early  Work  As  Illinois  Postmaster  j 
Recalled 


'fill  Ui<   As«(jci<ili'il  /'t(>-   1  : 

!        \V;*:,Iiii)i;tori.     V<h.     1  .'.  -■    A     imiKiy! 
i>olu)ue    ill   the    unhiV'i.-;   of   tin-    1'osl- i 
I  ojlice    DeparUuent.     ii'    'ivhicli     is    re-  ■ 
I  co)rdfc<l   tlie  appoi;'tiiiL jii:   ol   Alji:ih.uijl 
'  Liiiroin  as  i)0.stnKiat''-r  ar  New  .Saleiii. 
I  jfanjfainjn    ( uU);l>'.    ■111.,     m:     .M'a>'    '• 
I  .tS3u,    I'ecalletl    on    !\ii:    biiahdas-    an- 
j  i.ivei'SAi:'   today  an    iiitt'ie;;tiii^   sior> 
o.'  his  po.slinaslerpliii''.   wliioh   is  said 
ill)  be  a  tradition  of  Hie  service. 
Poslofflce  Closed. 

I  As  jeliued  111  a  ijie'mora  nduin  iiiad'^ 
'public  l<y  ilie  Depai-tnieni .  it  w.is 
j  sevei'al  >ea.i's  aCier  ihu  pu^Loftice  ai 
JCew  Salem  had  been  clot-ed  in  lS:j'J 
lliat  ojie  of  the  few  .special  agenir- 
ilicii  assigned  to  iliai  <,U\  c<ilicd  oit 
T_incolr.  th«n  a  atiuggling'  >oini.:i 
laN\yei-  of  -7.  10  clo.^c  up  finally  tin 
lu  founts  of  the  orti' o.  The  forinei 
postr»aBi  t  )•.  in  accoi  ci.incA  with  do- 
py rtnitntal  routine,  had  v.aited  fi)r 
the  aseiit's  ^^5lt.  'I'iiv-  latter,  acoord- 
ins  to  the  stor_\ .  rne.^ented  TJncoll. 
wjth  a  statemeui  shov'.  ing  a  baUin'.- 
due  the  Governniciit  fioni  ihe  po>si  -  , 
offlc"  amounting;  to  ;ibout    .M  7 

Used  Only  His  Own  Money. 
.     "Luieoln."   as   tlu:   nifiiioranduni    i'-- 
latea  the   .•jtor\'.    "  re.spoiul<?d    b.\    rinin;-c 
from   his  chair.   i;i'06*j'.i'4   liiH  >'f!h;c  loi 


ni:  oUl   li-unk   in   Ihe   (ornor  anil   t?i  l<  ■ 
iii:r    l')-om    it   a    lulton    has   'led    with 

a  .■sliiue.    l.ntyuifc:  il.  In    proi; 
oxacl    aniouiu    of    nv.i.'ioy    do.  ,„ 

y>y    Ihe     Po.stoflico    tiijont.    huIk.  iiin--: 
that   hi'   had  held   the  sum   iiitait  and 
untouched   ever  since    his    i  etircuc-iit 
'  as!   iio.stinu.sier. 

••|     never     n.so     .niy     in.ins     jiiuiio 
I'lii   my  own."  lie  ejaculated  calml.w 

l^iiicolii  And   l*eii(l<-s. 

(.'hjc.i^o.  l'\-b.  l:\--Abialuim  Kia- 
culu  and  rViiclea  were  linkod  ui  the 
•jiTcMte.st  champions  of  ileifiocracy  the 
\.mKr  ha.i  hvit  known"  by  J^.  t>. 
Lainbrus.  publi>i|n:i-  uf  the. Cheek  Star 
of  Chioajjo.  in  an  addi-e.-is  Jiiepari'd 
i'oi-  <lelivei\  today  ai  ihe  lluinilioii 
Olub'.s  nbseiAainc  ui  i  he  on.-  liun- 
di'iil  and  I'onrteenxh  .-.  niii\vvsar\'  r.; 
Ihe  biith  of  the  rm.incipalor.  lb- 
lonk  .IS  hi-^  .-,lib.|fU  •TViiil.-s'  {•'ni  ,.  ; 
U:.illi'n  ,ilul  l.iiiri.ln'<  i  :  rl  { \bui  .l;  \o- 
dre.ss.  tin.  W'oi  Id's  .\losi  Xulablc 
I.aliu  ntations."  .\lr.  I.anibtus  bi-- 
liexes  he  !.•<  lln-  liisi  i,,  Aiueiica  lo 
nnike  a  lomparaliv  e  .stmK  of  Liueoln 
and    Pericles.  . 


Lincoln  as  Postmaster 
Careful  With  Accounting 

Seventeen    Dollars   Due  Government 
Kept  Intact   for  Three   Years 
After  Qffice  Closed    ,■■    , 

WAeHiNGTON,  Fef)ruary  12.  —  A 
musty  volume  in  the  archives  of  the 
Post  Oflice  Department  in  which  13 
recorded  tlie  aijijoiiitnient  of  Abra- 
liam  Lincoln  as  ijostmaster  at  New 
Walem,  Sangamon  County.  Illinois,  on 
May  1.  1«33,  j-ecalls  on  his  birthday 
anniversary  to-day  a  story  of  hia 
poHtmastershii)  whicli  is  said  to  be  a 
tradition    of    the    service. 

As  related  in   a  memorandum  made 
public  by  the  Dopartment,  it  was  sev- 
ei-al  years  after  the  post  otfice  at  New 
8alem    had    been    closed,    in    1839,   that 
one  of  the  few  special  agents  then  as- 
signed    to     that     duty    called    on    Lin- 
coln,  then   a  strusgrling  young'  lawyer 
of  twenty-seven,  to  close  up  tinally  the 
accounts    of    the    otticc.      The    former  I 
postmaster,     in     accordance    with    de-  ' 
l)ailmenial  routine,  liad  waited  for  the  i 
agent's  visit.     The  latter,  according  to  | 
the    .itory.    presented    Lincoln    with    a 
.slatement  sliowing  a  balance  duo  the  j 
Government      from      the      post     office  | 
amounting  to  about  ?17.  ^ 

"Lincoln,"   as  the   memorandum   re-  r 
lates    the    story,    "responded    by    rising  ' 
from    his   ihair,    crossing    his   otficc    lo  I 
an  f)ld   trunk   in   the  corner  and  taking  I 
from   it  a  cottnn   bag  tied   with   sli-ing.  | 
Untying     It,     he     iiroduted     the     exact, 
amount    of    money    demanded    by    the  j 
post    otiice    agent,    indicating    that    lie  | 
\  had  held  the  siuii  Intact  and  untouclicl  | 
j  e\'er     since     his    retii'emcnt    as    post- 
!  m.ister.  I 

i       "  'I  never  use  any  man's  money  but  | 
:  my  own,'  he   said   calmly."  I 


Lincoln  Once 
Postmaster  in 
Illinois  Town 

(By  Mark  Foou-.)       .    1 

Wasliiiigton.  Keh.  I'li. —  \  musty 
volume  with  tattered  pages  yellow- 
ish with  ape  among  the  ol<l  tiles  of 
the  [lOHtoIllce  ilopartment  reveals 
an  interesting  rhapter  in  the  early 
life  of  Abraliam  I^incoln,  whose 
birthday  anniversary  is  being  cele- 
brated throughout  the  country. 

It  is  a  stereotyped  record  con- 
sisting of  a  simple  notation  Indi- 
cated ill  flourishing  penmanshlj) 
telling  of  the  appointment  of  Lin- 
coln as  postmaster  at  New  Salem, 
Sangamon  county,  Illinois,  on  May 
7,  183;t.  Lincoln's  bond  was  for 
$500  as  required  for  a  fourth  class 
office.  Another  pithy  entry  with 
abrupt  finality  ends  the  record 
with  the  words:  "Office  discon- 
tinued May  30,  1836."  showing  that 
the  great  emancipat^pr  served  as 
postmaster  exactly  three  years  and 
twenty-seven  days.  No  reason  is 
given  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
postotlice,  but  it  la  believed  that 
the  receipts  did  not  justify  its  fur- 
ther operation. 

At  this  time  I^lncoln  was  a 
rugged  pioneer  of  Illinois  27  years 
of  age.  Although  this  is  the  only 
record  In  the  postofllce  department 
to  show  that  Lincoln  served  as  a 
postal  employe,  the  traditions  of 
the  service  give  an  additional  in- 
cident. As  early  as  1836  i.he  de- 
partment had  no  traveling  Inspec- 
tors to  Inspect  postofllce  receipts 
and  check  up  on  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures. Instead  the  postmaster 
general  sent  out  special  agents  for 
the  purpose.  Sometime  in  1839 
such  an  agent  called  on  Lincoln, 
then  a  struggling  law>er,  and  re- 
quested a  settlement  of  the  balance 
due  the  government  from  the  New 
Salem  office,  amounting  to  $17. 

Lincoln,  it  is  related,  responded 
by  rising  from  his  chair,  crossing 
his  office  to  an  old  trunk  in  the 
corner  from  which  he  took  a  cot- 
ton rag  tied  with  string.  Untying 
it  he  ijorducod  the  exact  amount 
of  money  demanded  by  the  post- 
office  agent,  indicating  that  he  had 
held  the  sum  Intact  ever  since  his 
retirement  as  postmaster. 

"1  never  use  any  man's  money  but 
my  own,"  he  eaitl  calmly. 


I-    ( 


POST  OFFICE  TRADITIONS 

BASED  ON  LINCOLN'S  HONESTY 


Held    Separate    for  Years,  Funds  Beloncrinff  to     Post     Office 
Department — Kept  Exact  Cash  Ready 


■\'\'ashing:ton,  xi^ebruary  12. — A  musty 
volume  in  the  archives  of  the  post- 
offiee  department  in  wnich  is  recorded 
tho  appointment  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
postmaster  at  Kew  Salem,  Sangamon 
county,  Illinois,  on  May  7  ]8;i3,  re- 
calls on  his  birthday  anniversary  to- 
day an  intoresting'  story  of  his  post- 
mastership,  which-  is  said  to  be  .1  tra- 
dition  of   the  seiS-ico. 

As  related  in  a  mon\orandum  made 
public  by  the  dciiartmenr,  it  was  hev- 
eral  years  after  the  post  oftice  at  New 
Salem  had  been  closed,  in  1839,  that, 
one  of  the  few  special  agents  then  as- 
sigined  to  that  duty  called  on  L.ino;n, 
then  a  strupelin?  youn.<  lawyer  of  27, 
to  close  up  Anally  the  accounts  of  the 
office.  Tlie  former  postmaster  iii  ac- 
cordance with  departmental  routine 
had  waited  for  the  agent's  visit.  The 
latt(  r,  acccrding  to  tlie  story,  presented 
Tjincoln  with  aj  statement  showing  a 
balance    due    the    government   from    the 


po.st   office   amounting  to   about   $17. 

"Ijincoln,"  as  the  memorandum  re- 
lates tho  story,  "responded  by  risin.; 
from  his  chair,  crossing  his  office  to  :in 
Old  trunk  in  the  corner  and  taking 
from  it  a  cotton  bacj  tied  v,-ith  strinj;. 
Untieing  it,  he  produced  the  exact 
amount  of  money  demanded  by  tho 
post-ol'fice  apeiit,  indicating  that  lie 
had  hfid  tlie  sum  intact  and  r.nloaci-ed 
ever  since  his  retirement  as  po?t- 
ma.ster. 

"  'I  never  use  any  man's  money  but 
my  own,"  )io  said  calmly  " 


r;  I 


LINCOLN'S  LIFE 
AS  POSTMASTER 
TOLD  IN  RECORD 


5LV 
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STORY  OF  EXPERIEKiCE  AT  NEW 

SALEM       IS       RECORDED       IN 

MUSTY   VOLUME  AT  WASH- 


INGTON. 


-'U^H 


Wasliingluii.  Keb.  12.-  A  ir.u.st>- 
volume  in  the  archivf-.s  of  the  PO.-.I 
ollico  (Jeijaitimnt  in  which  Is  record- 
ed il:e  .ipiiMiiiiiiicnl  of  Aliialiain  Lin- 
coln us  pusiniiusler  ai  Xuw  Salcin. 
Sanguinon  ctniiitv,  Illin(jis  on  May  7, 
1833,  recalin  on  hiw  birthila>'  anniver- 
sary today  an  interesting-  story  of  his 
postrnastcrship  which  is  said  to  be 
a  tradition  of  the  seivice. 

As  related  in  a  rnLniorandum  made 
public  by  the  department  it  was  sev- 
eral   >ears    after    the    post    oflice    at 
Now  Salem   had   been  closed,   in   1S39 
that    one    of   tlie    few'    special   agents. 
{U<*t^  assigned  to  that  duty,  called  on 
Lincoln,      then    a      strugynn;;     youiiK  '. 
lawyer    of   27    to   close    up    linally    the 
■icounts  of  the  office.  The  postmaster,  | 
in  accordance  with  the  departmental! 
routine,    had    waited    for    the    agents 
\isit.  The     latter,     according     to     the- 
story,    presented      Lincoln      with      sl  \ 
statement     showinj^    a     balance    due 
the   government   from   the   post  office 
amounted   to  abo»t   $17. 

"Lincoln"  as  the  memorandum  re- 
lates the  story,  "resi^onded  by  rising 
from  his  chair,  crossing  his  office  to 
an  old  trunU  in  the  corner  and  takina 
from  It  a  cotton  rag  tied  with  a 
string.  Untying  it,  he  produced  the 
exact  amount  of  money,  dem.mded  by 
the  post  ofTice  agent,  indicating  that 
he  had  held  the  sum  intact  and  un- 
touched ever  since  his  retirement  as 
postmaster.  "  'I  never  used  any  man's 
money  but  my  own.'  he  ejaculated 
calmly." 


Lincoln's  Money  Scruples 


"I  Never  Use  Any  Man's  Money  but  My  Own,"  Said  Honestj 


j       \A  ASH-IXOTUA.    Feb.    V2 

I  \oluine  in  the  aiL-hivi-s  of  the  Post- 
office  Department  in  v.liiuh  ia  re- 
corded the  appoiniment  of  .Vbrahani 
Liincoln  as  postmaster  of  New  Salem, 
Sangamon  County,  111.,  on  May  7, 
IS;!:!,  lecall.s  on  his  birthda>'  anniver- 
sary to-da.\  an  iniere.sting:  atory  of 
liis  postuiastership  \\  hjeh  is  said  to 
oe  a  tradition  of  the  eer\icc. 

Ah  related  in  a  memorandum  made 
pul'lic  by  tlie  depaitment,  it  ■tva.s  sev- 
eral yeurs  after. the  postoffK-e  at  Xew 


.Abe,  Former  Postniaster.  ,    ,  , 

V  musty  former  postmasier,  in  accoidance 
with  departmental  routine,  liad 
■wailed  for  the  agent's  visit.  Tho 
latte)-,  accoi-diiig:  to  tlie  story,  ]ire- 
sented  to  IJncoln  a  statement  .-^huw-- 
ing  a  balance  due  the  government 
from  tho  postoffice  amounting  to 
about   ?17. 

"liincoln,"  as  the  memorandum  it- 
lates  the  story,  "responded  by  i-ismg: 
from  his  chair,  cro.ssing  Ills  office  to 
an  old  trunk  in  the  corner,  and  taking- 
from  it  a  cotton  T&g  tied  ■with  string-. 
Untying  it,  lie  pnsduced  the  exact 
ani  jUui    demanded    by    the    i>ostofflce 


.^altin    had    been    elosed    in    IWl)    that  |  agent,  indicating-  that  he  liad  held  tho 
one  of  the  few  special  asents  then  as-    sum  intact  and  untouched  ever  since 
signed  to  that  dnt\-  called  on  IJncoln,  'his    retirement    as    postmaster, 
a  st-;iigpl:ng  \tiang  lav,  >  or  of  tv.enty-  '      "  'I   nevci-  use  an\-  man's  mone\    but 
se\-en.    tn    l-Iusc    up    the    office.      The  ;  my  ov/n,'  lie  said  calmh." 


The  Clossiiiate,   Februi-iry   5,   1S>?6. 


Postmaster  ALe  Lincoln 


By     Bernice 
B  a  b  c  o  c  k 


Photos  Jrum  llic  Author 

Till']  women  of  New  .Siilom,  ;i  pioneer 
liiiinlet  in  Illinois  ;i  hundred  yeurs  ago, 
liad  reached  the  limit  of  endurance  and 
were  about  to  take  action  to  correct  a  ^rie'V- 
ance.  'I'lie  cau.s(!  of  the  trouble  was  the  rum 
barrel  in  Hill's  stoic.  Sanuiel  Hill  was  the 
jiost  master,  the  first  Salem  had  ever  had. 
lie  ke|)t  the  largest  stock  of  floods  in  the 
villaj^e,  and  tiie  largest  item  in  his  stock  was 
the  whisky  barrel. 

To  the  women  of  the  comnnmity  the 
whiskey  b;irrel  in  Hill's  store  was  es])cciiUly 
objectionable  because,  while  they  might 
otherwise  have  boycotted  the  Hill  store,  the 
post  office  was  an  attraction  making  an  appeal 
to  every  woman  in  the  village — an  inlet  to 
them  from  the  big  world  that  seemed  so 
remote. 

Feminine  instinct  has  always  made  civil- 
ized woman  an  enemy  of  ak'ohol.  In  the 
cas(!  of  the  New  Salem  women,  to  this  an- 
tagonistic instinct  was  added  another  gi'iev- 
anc(!.  Tliere  was  competition  ,n  tlu;  whisky 
business  in  New  Salem  luit  none  in  the  post 
office.  So  it  haf)pened  that  wliisky  buyers 
were  served  first  and  women  stood  by 
waiting. 

Drinking  was  comnior  the  community, 
th(;re  being  but  few  men  who  did  not  patronize 
th(;  rum  barrel.  Among  the  abstainers  was 
a  lanky  and  loose-jointed  younr  fellow  named 
Abe  Lincoln.  He  was  well-known  aiid  well- 
liked  in  New  Salem  and  a  petition,  containing 
the  names  of  many  of  the  best  people  in  the 
New  Salem  community,  was  sent  to  Wash- 
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Fac  simile  of  letter  wri'ten  hij  Postmas- 
ter Lincoln  to  George  Spears 

[ngton,  asking  that  Mr.  Lmcohi  Ih^  api)ointed 
postmaster  in  place  of  Samuel  Hill.  There 
were  no  railroads  in  those  days  and  it  was 
hve  weeks  before  news  of  the  appointment 
was  received  in  Illinois. 


THE  duties  of  a  postmaster  at  tliat  time 
were  quite  different  fiom  tlioscof  postmas- 
ters of  to-day,  and  wliiie  the  pay  was  meager 
the  work  was  abundant.  Lette:  s,  wrapped, 
tied  and  sealed,  as  envelopes  had  not  yet 
made  an  ajjpearance,  were  first  regi.siered  in  a 
Ixjok  giving  tlie  name  of  tiie  oliice  from  which 
liu;  lett(T  was  sent  and  that  to  wh'ch  it  was 
addres.sed,  witli  the  amount  of  posi  ige  due. 
A  waybill  was  then  made  out  to  correspond 
with  the  register  and  tiiis  waybill  v.as  sent 
with  the  letter.  Every  three  months  a  list 
of  all  letters  sent  from  any  office  had  to  be 
sent  to  the  postal  department  at  Washing- 
ton. 

J  no  keei)ing  of  these  records  even  in  a 
sm.  11  ofhce  was  arduous.  Hut  Abe  Lincoln 
wa.-i  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  supplying 
him'K;lf  witii  a  well-pointed  goo.se  (|uill  and 
a..  )ld  blue  yarn  stocking  to  be  u.sed  as  a 
safety  vault  for  the  money  he  should  take  in, 
1.  I)egan  his  new  duties.  Postage  was  paid 
at  the  receiving  end  in  coins  of  si.\  and  one- 
quarter,  twelve  and  one-half,  twenty-five  and 
fifty  cents. 

T'ostma.ster  Lincoln's  nominal  office  was  in 
tJie  cornv  i  of  one  of  the  village  stores.  The 
real  repc^itory  for  first-class  mail  was  in  the 
crown  of  his  hat,  and  in  his  efforts  to  serve 
the  community  and  look  after  some  land- 
measuring  interests,  he  started  the  first  rural 
delivery.  Tliis  habit  of  carrying  letters  in 
his  hat  .stuck  to  him  many  years.  It  is  told 
that  while  he  was  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
Springfield  he  ajiologized  for  faihng  to  answer 
a  letter  promptly  by  explaining  that  when  he 
received  the  letter  he  placed  it  in  his  old  hat 
and  buying  a  new  one  the  next  day  set  the 
(jld  one  aside  and  forgot  to  take  the  letter 
from  it. 

As  postage  was  high  and  money  scarce  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  was 
limited.  So  few  were  the  newspapers  coming 
to  New  Salem  and  so  prized  were  they  that 
many  people  read  one  'laper. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  incidents  of  Post- 
master Abe  l>incoln's  experience  arose  over  a 
newspaper  which  George  Spears  subscribed 
for.  Si)ears,  who  lived  at  Clary's  Grove,  was 
a  husky  young  fellow  and  a  friend  of  Abe  Lin- 
coln.   It  tiicrefore  came  as  a  surprise  to  tiie 

postmaster  ami  greatly  wounded  his  feelings, 
as  is  seen  by  the  letter  he  wrote  George 
Spears,  when  he  was  asketi  by  Sjiears  for  a 
receipt  for  his  newspajjer  iiosta.i^e.  .\s  no 
letter  or  ])aper  could  be  delivereii  until  the 
postage  was  paid,  and  as  many  who  received 
mail  dill  not  have  the  necessary  ]irice  for 
deli\-iT\'    at    li.'iiul,    i'o-^tni.'i-iti-i-   bincciin  often 


Sciinuel  Hill's  store,  where  the  A'eiv  b'tilem 
postofficc  was  located 

advanced  the  amount  from  his  meager 
earnings  and  put  the  siimc  in  his  blui-.stocking 
bank  that  his  account  with  Washington 
might  be  kept  straight. 

From  the  letter  j'oung  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote 
young  Mr.  Sjiears  it  seems  he  had  paid  ijostage 
on  the  latter's  paper  for  a  year.  There  was  a 
reason,  however,  whj'  Spears  demanded  a 
receipt  of  the  postmaster.  The  over-due 
postage  money  for  the  newspaper  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Spears  to  a  man  to  be  delivered 
to  the  i)ostmaster.  As  the  man  happened  to 
be  a  steady  patron  of  Samuel  Hill's  whisky 
barrel,  George  Speais  claimed  he  had  no  way 
of  knowing  it  was  ever  delivered  to  the 
postmaster  and  so  demanded  a  receipt.  It 
is  told  that  upon  receiving  Postmaster 
Lincoln's  letter,  without  even  taking  time 
to  put  a  saddle  on  his  horse,  Mr.  Spears  rode 
with  haste  to  make  an  explanation. 

pOSTMASTER  LINCOLN  .served  at  New 
■*■  Salem  until  the  office  was  moved  to 
Petersburg  when,  as  he  could  not  move  with 
the  sniall-fiaying  office,  he  resigned.  He  had 
in  his  possession  at  this  time  about  fifty 
dollars  due  the  post-office  department.  It 
was  customary  for  an  agent  to  be  sent  west 
from  W.'ishiiigton  twice  a  j'ear  to  look  after 
offices  and  settle  up  with  jiostmasters  and 
carriers.  Some  months  after  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  resigned  as  iioslm.ister,  I'le  agent  called 
upon  him  for  a  settlement.  Mr.  Lincoln 
still  had  his  corner  in  the  store  and  after 
glancing  at  the  account  presented,  went 
behind  the  counter,  opened  up  an  old  chest 
and  took  out  a  blue  stocking.  He  i)oured 
the  money  on  the  counter  and  counted  it 
out  six  and  one-quarter,  twelve  and  one-half, 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cent  pieces  just  as  they 
had  been  paid  inm  for  postage.  It  was  found 
to  agree  to  a  penny  with  the  account  the 
agent  had  presented. 

After  the  money  had  been  paid  over,  tl* 
agent  said  "Now,  Mi.  Lincoln,  you  might  aii 
well  have  used  that  money  as  to  have  wrapped 
it  up  ii'  that  stocking  and  locked  it  away 
where  it  could  be  no  good."  Straightening  to 
his  full  height  the  retired  postmaster  said, 
"No,  sir,  I  never  make  use  of  money  that  does 
not  belong  to  me." 

The  fact  that  Postmaster  Abe  Lincohi, 
pitifully  poor  himself,  paiil  postage  for  liis 
friends  and  neighlwrs,  marked  liim  as  a  poor 
business  man.  His  own  characteristic 
honesty  wa.s,  however,  the  gauge  by  which 
he  measured  his  fellow  man — a  trait  that 
later  was  to  be  st;unped  with  national 
approval. 


LETTER  to  the  FOLKS 

Written  by  MATTHEW  S.  MARSH,  of  NEW  S ALEM,  ILLINOIS, 
in  1834j  and  Franked  by  the  Postmaster,  A.  LINCOLN 

An  Hitherto  Unpublished 
Manuscript  Now  Made  Known 
from  the  Collection  of  OLIVER 
R.  BARRETT,  with  Prefatory  and 
Terminal  Notes  by  CARL  SAND- 
BURG, to  which  is 

appended  a  Facsim-      j -. 

ile  of  an  Envelope 
Addressed  and 
Franked  by  the  Post- 
master, A.  LINCOLN. 


ci dentally,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
2,409-word  letter,  which  is  lifted  from 
its  sleepy  oblivion  of  ninety-one 
years. 

One    might    embark    in     a    long 
thesis    on    the    Lincoln     connections 


Prefatory  Note 
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|HE  site  of  the 

little  vanished 

town  of  New 

Salem  is  now  a 

haunt  of  pil- 
grims. They  ride  to  it 
as  if,  in  a  true  sense, 
it  might  be  some 
manner  of  a  Naza- 
reth of  the  political 
life  of  America.  It  is 
one  of  the  rare  and 
few  hamlets  of  the 
earth  that  once 
hummed  and  buzzed 
with  human  life  and 
traffic,  that  in  time 
became  empty  of  its 
human  casuals,  and 
that  later  in  another 
time,  because  of  the 
rooted  and  pregnant 
memories  fixed  about 
it,  was  restored  in  al- 
most its  original  form, 
stick  on  stick  and 
stone    on    stone,    as  .       - 

once  long  ago  it  had  stood. 

For  those  who  know  somewhat  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  those  familiar 
with  the  established  facts  of  the  Lincoln 
legend,'it  is  easy  to  drift  into  sentiment 
about  New  Salem.  This  because  the 
town  was  the  place  where  he  lived 
seven  years  or  so  just  after  he  turned 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  'New  Salem 
was  Lincoln's  Alma  Mater,'  some  have 
said. 

Here  he  met  people  who  influenced 
him,  touched  his  character  in  a  time 
when  he  was  forming  habits  that 
would  stay  and  would  linger  deep 
in  him. 

Therefore  those  who  wish  to  know 
Lincoln  and  the  human  society  from 
which  Lincoln  emerged  a:re  ready  to 
look  at  any  new  item  of  information 
or  evidence  that  has  to  do  with  New 
Salem     essentially     and     Lincoln     in- 
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from  its  historical  con- 
nections this  letter,  with 
its  own  peculiar  and 
forthright  frankness, 
tells  a  fragmentary  love 
story,  as  fresh  as  if  it 
were  a  living  thing  in 
our  own  town  today. 
Carl  Sandburg. 


mg, 


of  this  letter.  It  was  written 
a  few  weeks  after  the  death 
of  Ann  Rutledge;  it  tells  how 
common  were  the  hot  weather 
plagues,  in  one  of  which  she 
died;  it  tells  about  land 
conditions,  tornadoes,  winds, 
canals. 

We    learn    that    Postmaster 

Lincoln   would   leave   the   post 

office  unlocked  for  hours  while 

-.^citizens    who    called    for    mail 

:  helped  themselves. 

The  wilderness  character  of 
the"  region  impresses  us  on  read- 
'AsT  was  putting  up  my  fence  2 
■great  wolves  walked  along  unconcerned 
within  30  yards  of  me — I  tried  to  scare 
them  by  taking  off  my  hat  and  running  to- 
wards them  but  they  would  not  quicken 
their  gait.'  Yet  it  interests  us  that  Abe 
Lincoln  has  day-by-day  chats  with  a 
resident  Yankee  of  such  scholarship 
that  he  writes  his  'folks'  in  these 
words,  'Farming  as  it  is  carried  on  in 
this  country  would  be  an  employment 
that  would  suit  George  and  by  engaging 
his  attention  would  dispel  ennui,  which 
feeling  is  almost  inseparable  from  an 
inactive  life.  The  mind  must  be  en- 
gaged on  something  or  if  it  has  not 
external  objects  to  act  upon  it  will  turn 
inwardly  and  create  dulness  and  ab- 
straction.' This  is  hardly  what  is 
generally  understood  to  be  'backwoods 
lingo'  or  'frontier  dialect.'  And  finally, 
perhaps  we  may  note  that  entirely  aside 


New  Salem, 
Sepf  17th 
1835 
Dear  Folks: 

I  have  received  your 
letters  of  July  21st  and 
Aug.  26th,  the  latter 
came  to  hand  yesterday  enclosing  the 
$100—.  The  time  had  expired  that  I 
borrowed  the  money  for:  having  de- 
pended on  Clarke's  return  before  this. 
I  had  limited  the  time  to  6  weeks  from 
3<^  Aug. — but  his  non  arrival  made 
the  rec't  of  yrs.  quite  opportune.  The 
Post  Master  Mr.  Lincoln  is  very  care- 
less about  leaving  his  office  open  &;  un- 
locked during  the  dajr — half  the  time 
I  go  in  &  get  my  papers  etc.  without 
any  one  being  there  as  was  the  case 
yesterday.  The  letter  was  only  marked 
25  &  even  if  he  had  been  there  &  known 
it  was  double,  he  would  not  charged  me 
any  more — luckily  he  is  a  very  clever 
fellow  &  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  If 
he  is  there  when  I  carry  this  to  the 
office — I  will  get  him  to  "Frank"  it — 
I  do  not  know  who  could  have  cut  off 
the  figures  from  my  former  papers — 
the  side  margin  is  the  best  place  to 
put  them.  The  corner  is  often  very 
much  worn  so  as  to  render  the  writing 
or  figures  that  may  be  on  it  unintelli- 
gible.— 

I  will  take  the  July  letter  first  in 
hand  although  there  is  but  little  that 
requires  an  answer  in  it.  I  should 
think  that  farming  as  it  is  carried  on 
in  this  country  would  be  an  employ- 
ment that  would  suit  George  &  by 
engaging  his  attention  would  dispel 
ennui,  which  feeling  is  almost  insepa- 
rable from  an  inactive  life.  The  mind 
must  be  engaged  on  something  or  if  it 
has  not  external  objects  to  act  upon  it 


will  turn  inwardly  &  create 
dulness  &  abstraction. 

This  climate  is  rather 
damp  than  dry  &  subject  to 
sudden  changes,  but  we  sel- 
dom have  an  east  wind  &  it 
never  rains  from  that  quarter. 
— It  almost  invariably  storms 
from  the  S.  W.,  which  wind 
blows  ^  of  the  year. — The 
winter  sets  in  about  1st  of 
f  Jan.y  &  lasts  6  or  8  weeks. 

Billious  Fever  &  Ague  & 
Fever  prevails  more  or  less 
throughout  the  state  particu- 
larly in  the  south  where  the 
.land  is  flat  or  wet.    I  do  not 
.  know  that  it  is  healthier  in 
■  the    northern    than    in    the 
middle  Counties.    Morgan  & 
Sangamon    are   two   as   good 
counties  as  is  in  the  state. 

The  River  towns  &  in  fact 
any  situation  near  the  water 
or  swampy  grounds  is  quite 
unhealthy,  the  country  being 
so  level  that  the  water  courses 
move  slow — The  milk  sickness  which  I 
presume  is  but  little  known  in  the  East 
as  those  who  live  in  such  places  keep  the 
knowledge  of  it  to  themselves  in  order 
that  they  may  have  a  chance  of  selling 
out, — It  exists  in  many  of  the  Southern 
Counties  &  those  that  border  on  the 
Wabash — such  places  are  by  all  means 
to  be  avoided,  for  neither  the  milk  or 
flesh  of  the  cattle  that  are  affected  with 
it,  can  be  used. — The  true  cause  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained  but  is  sup- 
posed to  spring  from  the  stock  eating 
some  weed  when  the  dew  is  on  it.  Most 
of  the  Emigrants  to  this  state  from  the 
South  come  &  still  come  in  their  wag- 
gons &  always  camp  out  &  expose  them- 
selves very  much  after  their  arrival 
which  is  enough  to  make  any  one  sick: 
&  then  the  first  settlers  had  no  con- 
veniences &  when  taken  sick  had  no 
Doctor  or  physic  and  were  obliged  to 
wear  out  the  diseases.  Either  of  these 
diseases  readily  give  way  to  medicine 
and  are  the  only  ones  we  have  here, 
so  that  the  Doctors  have  acquired  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  them.  The  Ague 
&  Fever  can  be  cured  in  2  days  at  the 
expense  of  $1  or  $2.  Two  or  three 
remedies  have  been  made  known  within 
a  year,  that  stop  it  on  every  one  who 
has  taken  it — I  used  considerable  quinin 
last  fall  but  it  only  stops  it  a  short  time 
for  the  least  cold  a  person  gets  after- 
wards renders  its  return  certain.  It 
did  not  let  me  have  an  intermission  of 
more  than  a  week — what  is  singular  it 
comes  only  in  warm  weather  &  the 
subject  has  a  great  appetite  when  the 
fever  is  not  on.  This  summer  my  health 
has  been  extremely  good.  I  have  made 
use  of  Bitters  made  of  Indian  turnip, 
Blood  root  and  sarsaparilla,  the  first 
is  very  warming,  the  latter  two  are 
excellent  for  the  blood.  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  ague  novv- — There  has  been  more 
sickness  this  summer  than  ever  was 


As   I  was  putting  up  my    fence    2.    great    wol-ues 
ival\ed  along  unconcerned   within  30  yds.  of  me. 


known  before — deaths  however  are 
rare  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  as  a 
general  thing  people  enjoy  better 
health  here  than  in  the  East  for  there  is 
hardly  a  family  there  but  what  has 
some  member  of  it  afflicted  with  some 
local  complaint  or  other  which  I 
think  may  be  attributed  to  their 
manner  of  living;  while  here  where  food 
is  simple,  people  are  never  sick  except 
in  Aug.  &  Sept.  We  have  not  any 
lingering  complaints  like  Consumption. 

I  must  acknowledge  that  florid 
complexions  are  more  rare  than  in  the 
East.  For  my  own  part  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  the  Country. 

Caroline  is  a  good  natured  girl  and 
this  is  all  that  be  said  in  her  favour, 
there  never  was 
any  congeniality 
between  us — her 
mind  wants  disci- 
pline. 

Emily  pos- 
sessed a  more  vig- 
orous imagina- 
tion which  gave 
impulse  to  her  feel- 
ings tinctured  her 
conversation  with 
good  ideas  &  ren- 
dered her  on  the 
whole  very  pleas- 
ing. It  was  alto- 
gether the  mind 
expressed  in  her 
countenance  &  not 
her  features  that 
were  attractive.  I 
was  made  a  fool  of 
once  &  may  be 
again  but  I  now 
have  some  experi- 
ence in  affairs  of 
the  heart.  It  seems 
H.  P.  is  lost  to  me. 
— I   sent  3  weeks 


since  a  paper  containing  a 
description  of  this  county  to 
T.  W.  P.  The  alterations  Geo 
found  in  his  visit  to  N*^  were 
probably  as  great  as  is  to  be 
met  with.  I  was  aware  of  the 
change  when  I  made  my  de- 
lightful excursions  there.  The 
Miss  H's  are  worth  looking 
after.  What  C.  C.  wrote 
about  my  being  attentive  to 
a  "sucker  girl"  had  some 
truth  in  it. — -Yes!  her  name  is 
Martha  Jane  Short  &  lives 
in  Morgan  County  on  Indian 
Creek,  the  timber  of  which 
can  be  seen  from  here  distant 
13  miles  acrost  a  Prairie  in 
the  S.  West  direction.  She 
possesses  more  qualities  which 
assimilate  with  my  peculiar 
disposition  &  comes  nearer  to 
the  standard  of  what  I  con- 
sider essential  in  a  wife  than 
any  girl  I  have  ever  seen. 
In  stature  middling  height  & 
slim — Light  brown  hair,  black 
eyes,  which  suppress  half  their  fire  until 
she  speaks,  then  through  their  soft  dis- 
guise will  flash  an  expression  more  of 
pride  than  ire  &  of  love  than  either — 
Her  age  20.  Such  is  all  the  discription  I 
can  give  of  the  girl  who  at  present  stands 
the  highest  in  my  estimation.  How  long 
she  will  continue  to  do  so  I  cannot  assure 
even  myself  as  I  have  naturally  a  fickle 
disposition. — But  as  I  have  told  you  all 
in  a  previous  letter  if  you  would  come 
here  to  live  I  never  will  marry  but  de- 
vote all  my  attention  to  seeing  you 
made  happy.  I  have  one  objection  to 
marrying  in  this  state  &  that  is,  the 
women  have  such  an  everlasting  num- 
ber   of    children — twelve    is    the    least 

number   that   can  (Concluded  on  page  21) 


I  let  drive  and  shot  five  wild  tiirJ^eysi 


Letter  to  the  Folks 

{Concluded  from  page  5)     


be  counted  on.  The  natural  increase  of 
this  state  I  know  is  greater  than  any  other, 
which,  with  emigration  will  run  the  popula- 
tion this  census  (1835)  to  at  least  250  or 
300,000.— 

I  am  glad  that  there  is  some  enter- 
prise left  among  the  Portsmouth  capital- 
ists &  that  you  have  the  Railroad  in  pros- 
pect. If  Real  Estate  rises  in  value  in  con- 
sequence of  the  contemplated  work — sell 
out  &  come  here  where  the  money  can  be 
so  much  more  advantageously  invested. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered in  winding  up.  Mr.  B.  appears 
very  friendly  to  me  &  I  believe  is  a  little 
afraid  of  getting  me  displeased.  I  heard 
from  M.  &  S.  A.  in  a  letter  dated  about 
20th  July  in  which  S.  A.  told  me  of  her 
beaux  &  your  letters  (that  from  N.  Y.  & 
Portsm°.)  arrived  together  as  generally 
happens. — I  have  not  heard  from  W. 
Melcher, — Sorry  Geo  did  not  see  the  lilly's. 
I  still  have  my  eye  or  rather  mind  on  3 
girls  there  &  they  are  Martha, — L.  I.  Hill 
&  Miss  Giles. — Do  let  me  know  how  the 
latter  comes  on — don't  fail. — You  ask  is 
there  a  prospect  of  my  place  growing 
rapidly.  I  suppose  you  must  mean  New 
Salem — No;  that  stopped  2  yrs.  since.  A 
town  (in  a  bad  place)  2  miles  lower  down  on 
the  River  is  likely  to  become  the  County 
Seat  of  a  New  County  which  will  be  made 
by  dividing  this  one  &  taking  some  off  of 
others. — This  County  is  now  miles  square. — 
The  town  (Petersburg)  is  only  one  by  name 
having  but  2  stores — 2  houses  &  a  Cobler's 
shop. 

S.  Haven  acted  indiscreetly  in  regard  to 
the  TurnbuU  affair — I  hardly  expected 
Clarke  would  go  to  P. — as  I  look  for  him 
every  day  &  the  mail  does  not  go  out  till 
the  22*^.  I  will  omit  till  then  a  conclusive 
answer  in  regard  to  the  money:  &  the  article 
sent  by  him. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
money  could  not  be  better  invested  than  in 
land  &  there  is  not  any  question  of  its 
safety.  Land  will  always  be  valuable  here 
as  every  foot  of  it  is  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion— No  stones  or  broken  land  to  obstruct 
the  free  course  of  the  plough.  Not  less  the 
75,000  acres  is  entered  monthly  at  the 
Springfield  Land  Office  &  Speculators  are 
taking  it  up  wherever  they  can  find,  some 
individuals  have  entered  20,000  acres  in 
one  day.  Prairie  &  timber  adjoining  cannot 
be  entered  any  where  in  the  state. — It  is 
difficult  finding  where  the  unentered  lands 
lay,  nothing  can  be  found  out  from  the 
settlers  as  they  wish  the  range  open.  The 
land  is  not  surveyed  to  the  buyer,  who  must 
look  the  land  out  &  procure  the  numbers. 
If  the  land  is  adjacent  to  any  he  owns,  he 
can  guess  pretty  near — One  person  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  but  2 — 40  acre  lots  & 
then  has  to  take  an  oath  that  he  wants  them 
for  farming  purposes  &  not  for  speculation 
or  in  trust  for  another. 

I  have  already  entered  my  2 — 40^. 
Any  one  can  enter  as  many  80^  as  they 
choose.  There  is  some  first  rate  prairie 
about  2  miles  S.  W.  of  this  that  I  should 
like  to  enter  160  acres  off,  as  a  company 
intend  taking  the  whole  tract  and  I  could 
almost  oblige  them  to  take  this.  What 
retards  them  is  the  difficulty  of  getting 
timber  of  which  there  is  none  to  enter  any 


where  near  this.  Distance  appears  the  same 
on  these  prairies  as  on  water  &  in  fact  as 
there  is  no  hills  2  miles  is  as  easy  to  haul 
over  as  one  with  you.  I  do  not  know,  but 
that  there  has  been  more  land  entered  the 
past  year  than  there  had  the  five  preceding. 

M.  S.  M. 

On  the  night  of  the  17.  Aug.^'  a  tornado 
passed  over  this  place,  laid  the  fences  flat, 
rooted  up  trees,  blew  down  corn  &  done 
other  damage.  The  next  morn  by  daylight 
as  I  was  putting  up  my  fence  2  great  wolves 
walked  along  unconcerned  within  30  yds. 
of  me.  I  tried  to  scare  them  by  taking  off 
my  hat  and  running  towards  them  but  they 
would  not  quicken  their  gait — these  are 
the  only  ones  I  have  seen. 

High  winds  seem  to  be  common  every 
where  this  year,  so  the  papers  say.  There 
has  been  a  flock  of  wild  turkies  round  my 
house  since  I  cut  my  oats  and  as  I  had  not 
shot  at  them  but  twice  they  were  pretty 
tame.  Seeing  them  last  week  I  took  out  my 
gun  which  had  a  great  charge  in  (that  I 
intended  to  shoot  a  Bull  with  who  had 
badly  hooked  Clarke's  horse)  and  as  their 
heads  all  go  up  together  when  they  see  any 
one  I  let  drive  &  shot  five,  but  could  not 
catch  but  3,  had  I  a  dog  or  another  person 
with  me  I  would  have  saved  all. 

Prairie  Hens  are  very  plenty  this  fall, 
they  are  all  the  color  of  a  'gray  duck'  & 
their  feathers  lay  closer  to  them  than  to 
barnyard  fowls.  With  a  trap  a  person  could 
catch  as  many  as  they  could  eat  during  the 
winter.  Partridges  are  too  small  game  to 
shoot  at.  If  you  were  only  here,  we  could 
live  like  princes. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  where  I  shall  go^ 
yet,- — ^but  if  no  better  chance  offers,  I  shafl 
teach  a  private  school  on  Indian  Creek, 
Morgan  County,  where  M.  J.  S.  lives.  As 
N.  Salem  is  the  nearest  post  office,  you  can 
still  send  there.  I  wish  your  house,  barn  and 
shop  could  be  transported  here  &  then  how 
happy  could  we  all  live  together.  They 
would  be  worth  $2500  here. 

There  is  still  a  40  acre  lot  west  of  No. 
8  but  I  can't  enter  it,  but  luckily  a  specu- 
lator can't  either.  C.  has  also  a  lot  west, 
which  he  can  &  will  enter.  When  we  came 
we  could  have  entered  N.  W.  or  South, 
but  then  we  thought  there  was  so  much 
land  in  the  state  that  no  one  would  want 
any  so  far  out  &  that  we  could  have  the 
use  of  it  for  nothing  but  the  emigration  has 
been  enormous.  If  I  had  laid  out  $2000 
in  land  round  here,  (say  within  3  miles)  I 
when  I  came,  it  would  have  been  worth 
$10,000  now. — but  as  before  said,  I  had  no 
idea  of  its  value. 

A  Canal  route  2  miles  East  of  my  farm 
&  half  a  mile  from  my  timber  is  about  being 
surveyed. 

Love  to  all 

M.  S.  M. 
Sept.  20th. 
M.  J.  S.  very  much  resembles  Mehitable — 

Terminal  Note 

An  inquiry  by  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  whose 
collection  has  this  letter,  resulted  in  finding 
that  Matthew  S.  Marsh,  the  writer  of  the 
foregoing  letter,  married  Martha  Jane 
Short,  the  woman  of  whom  he  wrote  so 


seriously.  She  was  one  of  three  children  of 
Stephen  Short,  who  came  from  Long  Lick, 
Washington  County,  Kentucky,  to  a  settle- 
ment later  named  Prentice,  111. ;  a  land  grant 
dated  1826  refers  to  lands  granted  to  Short 
in  1820.  Marsh  and  his  wife  went  to 
Prentice  where  he  kept  a  general  store. 

They  later  moved  to  Springfield  where 
he  was  employed  in  the  land  office,  again 
moving  to  Jacksonville  to  educate  a 
daughter.  Their  next  place  was  Chicago 
where  they  had  a  residence  on  Washington 
Boulevard.  Matthew  S.  Marsh  through  life 
maintained  the  tone  of  austerity  and  piety 
noticeable  in  this  letter;  he  died  in  church 
while  leading  fellow-worshipers  in  prayer. 
C.    S. 

[Editor's  Note:    Italicized  portions  of 
this  letter  were  underlined  in  the  original.] 
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When  Lincoln  Was  A  Postmaster. 
The  Growth  Of  The  Postal  Service. 
Mongolian  Never  Asks  Questions. 
Many  Americans  Do  Little  Better. 

Br  A.  I..   BO  WEN. 


L10\VJi)N. 


PcFtuiaster    Conklinp    funiidlies    the    patrons    of    tho 
.'Springfield    iio.'-tdfflto    information    tliat    la    pertintiil    to 
the    I-iiicoln    anni\er.sary. 

Ivincoln    was    one    of    the    pioneor  , 
ixistinasters   of  Illinois.     From   1833  , 
III     1S36,     he     was     responsible    for  [ 
the   mails  at  New   Salem.     He  car- 
ried the  mail  in   his  hat.     Few  let- 
tors   arrived    at    that   place.      When 
he   found   it  neces.sary   to  leave  the 
oHlce.    he    \)laced    them    In    his    hat 
uid    distributed    them    as    he    hap- 
pened to  meet  those  to  whom    they 
weie     addressed.        When      Lincoln 
loft     New     Salem,     the     office     was 
closed.       A     sjiccial     agent     of     the 
postoffice  department   did    not  roach 
him     to     close     u))     accounts     until 
long  afterward.   This   special   agent 
found    that    Llncohi    was    indebted 
to    tlie    go\ernment    for    seventeen 
dollars.      Ijincoln    went    (o    an     old 
trunic   In   the  corner  of  liis   ottice  and   withdrew   a   sack 
frotw  which   he  took   the  seventeen  dollars  with  the  re- 
nunrk   that  he  had   kept   the  funds   Intact   as  it   was   his 
practice   never    to    spend    another's   money. 
•         •         • 

Since  lliat  day,  says  Postmaster  Conkiing,  the  growth 
of  the  postoffice  service  has  been  one  of  the  marvels 
of  go\ernmentaI  industry.  When  Lincoln  was  po.st- 
master,  there  were  11,0'Jl  postofflces  and  their  gross 
annual  revenues  were  two  million,  sij?  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand  dollars.  When  he  was  president, 
in  ]SOI,  there  were  2S,0S6  postoftices  with  an  annua) 
revenue  of  eight  million,  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Today  there  are  ."Jl.GlS  postoffices  whose 
earnings  are  more  than  five  hundred  and  ^eventy-two 
million    dollars. 

President  I^incohi  appointed  John  .Armstrong  post- 
master of  .Springfield,  in  1S61,  and  Presco  Wright,  in 
ISGj.  Mr.  Wright  later  lost  out  because  of  political 
reasons. 

Major  lOlijah  lies  was  the  first  postmaster  of  Spi  ing- 
field.  He  was  appointed  In  IS'.'O.  W.  H.  Conkiing  is 
the    twenty-seventh,    being    appointed    in    lit20. 


LINCOLN,  THE  POSTMASTER,  WAS   "^ 
A  VERY  CARELESS  PERSON,  SAYS 
PATRON  IN  DAYS  OF  OLD  SALEM 


T' 


The  letter 
17,  1835  by 
New  ISaleiii 
Hampshire. 


That  Abiaham  I^iiicohi,  a.s  puSl- 
master  at  Xcw  yuleni,  could  conduct 
his  office  in  the  liajjlur-iai-d  lasliioii 
described  in  an  inteiestiii-;  old  letter 
recently  unearthed,  is  but  one  in- 
stance of  the  difference  in  the  serv- 
ice tliat  ninety  years  have  made.  An 
excerpt  of  the  letter  is  published  in 
the  current  Poslmail;.  m(  nthly  pub- 
lication is.^:u('d  by  I'l.sin'.istcr  A\'il- 
liain  If.  ConUlinji  and  employes  of 
the  local  dei)artnicnt  and  gives,  for 
Ihe  first  time  a  first-hand  descri])- 
tion  of  the  great  man  in  his  obscure 
post. 

was  wriiton  Sciiteiuber 
^[atlhiiw  S.  Marsli  of 
to  his  Ijrutlior  in  New 
Ijincoln  was  iidslmasler 
It  New  Kalem  from  1S33   until   1.S3G, 

"Tlio  postmaster  (Jlr.  Lincoln)  is 
x'ery  lai'dess  aVjont  lc,i\um  liis  of- 
fice   open    and    nnlMiked    during     ilie 

day lialf    Iho   tiiiH-    1    iA'i    in   and    get 

my  iiapers,  etc.,  without  anyone  l.ie- 
ing  there  as  was  llie  ciise  j'esterday. 
Tiie  letter  was  only  marked  IJO  and 
oven  if  he  had  been  tin  r ^'  and  l-;no\vn 
it  was  doul.jle,  lie  wenld  imt  liave 
charged  me  an.\'  irion — liickil>'  he  is 
a  very  cle\er  fellow  and  a  particular 
friend  of  mine.  If  he  is  tlnae  when 
1  carry  this  tu  the  office,  I  will  get 
him    to   'frank'    it." 

Fortunately  foi'  r^iar.-^li.  L.inciilu 
was  there  when  he  mailed  his  let- 
ter and  dill  frank  it  for  his  "partic- 
ular   friend." 

Was    Haphazard 
The     remaindei'     nt     the     article     in 
The     I'ostmark    follows: 

"That  Linc(jln  could  conduct  his 
office  in  the  haphazard  fashion  de- 
scribed in  this  letter  lind  still  jiicin 
no  criticism  is  but  one  indication  of 
the  difference  00  years  hav(;  made  in 
the  postal  service.  -At  New  Salem. 
in  Lincoln's  time,  theru  was  no  need 
for  him  to  be  on  hand  every  hour  of 
the  day.  If  on  schedule,  mails  were 
deli\ered  twice  a  week:  but  con- 
sidering that  one  man  on  horseback 
carried  the  mails  between  Lewis- 
town,  Havana,  New  Salem.  Athens, 
Sangamo  To\vn  and  Springfield,  the 
chance  that  they  would  arrive  on 
time  was  slim.  The  very  fact  that 
one  man  alone  could  haridle  all  the 
mail  for  these  towns  shows  how  lit- 
tle there  \vas  of  it.  Expense,  of 
course,  was  the  reason  for  the  small 
quantity.  ^Vhen  Lincoln  was  post- 
master the  cost  of  sending  an  or- 
dinary letter  was  (P.4,  l^i^/i,  IS-li  or 
2H  cents  (and  sometimes  more),  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  it  had  to  go. 
Moreover,    the    fee    was    paid    by    the 


than  the  sender 
received  was  L'5 
have    been    twice 


recipient,     rather 
The    letter    IMarsh 
cents,    and    should 
that. 

"Between  the  postal  service  of 
Lincoln's  time,  with  its  bi-weekly  de- 
liveries, its  2S  cent  charges,  its  col- 
lections at  the  destination,  :ind  that 
of  1028,  make  the  comparison  for 
yourself. 

"The  Hon.  Wade  H.  Cooper  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  recentb'  set 
aside  $100,000,  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  summer  scholar- 
ships at  Peabody  college  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  who  for  a  number 
of  years  lias  been  a  student  of 
American  political  history,  recently 
lectured  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom 
he  considers  the  grc'atest  man  our 
coimtry  has  ever  piotliicetl.  His  re- 
search has  led  into  the  field  of  au- 
thorship, and  he  is  now  writing  a 
book.    "The     Life    of    Abiaham     Lin- 

^r»In  "      r»'om       n       v:niitliprn       vicwrtnint 


We  "quote  extracts  fiom  l:is  siieecU  j 
he  delivered  on  Lim-oln  berore  ihe, 
Tennessee   Hducalion.il   association   in  i 

April,    102G.  „.  .  ' 

A    Rugged    Character 

"'Our  eountrj-  has  lieen  cMr  gen- 
erous in  its  ijrcxluetion  of  great^  men. 
1  have  great  adtniration  for  George 
AV'ashing'ton,  the  father  of  our  coun- 
I  trv  .•uul  nKin.\  other  great  Ameri- 
cans; bui.  to  my  mind,  Aljraham 
Lincoln,  the  preserver  and  savior  of 
our  great  republic,  sm-passes  them 
all.  The  spirit  of  that  rugged  man 
of  sorrowful  life  and  tragic  death  is 
a  heritage  and  an  insiiiration  to  all 
our  people  and  touches  alike  the 
mansion    and    the    cabin. 

"'The      greatest      deeliraiion      ever 
made       for     Imnian        liberL.N',     human 
rights    and     human     justice     was    the 
immortal   Kmancipation   Proclamation 
i,L  Abraham   Lineolu   in  .lanuary.    iSii;;, 
driving   slaxciy   fort-ver    from   tlie   sod 
of    om-    great    cuuntr>.      There    is    no 
other  declaration    in  all   history,   from 
the  very    earliest   dawn   of   authentic- 
ity,   that    even    approaches    this    dec- 
l;,Vation  for  human  freedom  by  Abra- 
ham    Lincoln,     save     the     declaration 
contained     m     Maina     Cluirta     when 
till'    peoi>le    wiested    their   rights    from 
King  John  at  Huniiymede.     If  I  could 
.If no    a    nussage   toda>'    to   eveis    boy 
and    girl    in    m>-    beloved    country    to 
point    to    them    the    ui)ward    paths    of 
life,  there  are  many  great  Americans, 
li\ing    and    dead,    whose    I'ootsteiis     I 
cotdd     bid     them     trace,    but    I    shoiild 
Hot   fail    to    fix    in    iheir   mental   vision 
tlie     path     of    sloi-y     that     Kads     from 
the    irnmportal     Kail     Splittei's    cahm 
to  the   (Jlympus   of  eternal  fame. 

"  'As    a    jjatriolii'    American,    a    son 
of    tlie    South,     pioud     of     our    great 
country  and   its   vast   achij;;^\-ements,   I 
re\erentl>-     salute      the      memorx-     of 
Abraham   Lincoln   and  give  toda.\-  the 
tribute  of  the   South   as  I   know 'it  to 
exi.st  in   the  hearts  of  her  great  peo- 
ple.     The   name   of   Abraham   Lincoln 
belongs    to    no    section,     but    to    the  : 
whole      mition     and      to      the     entire  ' 
Nvorld.     In  evei-y  land  and  ever.v  elinie  j 
where     people     love     human     freedom  I 
and   human   justice,   their  hearts  and 
souls    v,  ill    ever   thrill   at    the    mention 
of  his  immortal  name.'  " 
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Lincoln  Lore 

Bulletin    of    the 

LINCOLN    HISTORICAL    RESEARCH 

FOUNDATION 

Louis  A.  Warren       -        -        EJitor 


This    [iiillctiri    is    not    copyiightcJ,    but    items 
used    should    he    credited    to 

The    Lincoln    Nntional    Life    Insurance    Co. 
Publishers. 


POSTMASTER  LINCOLN 

The  appointment  of  Abraham  Liji- 
coln  as  postmaster  of  New  Salem, 
Illinois,  on  May  7,  1833,  v/as  his  fir;;t 
recognition  by  the  general  public.  The 
fact  that  hi.^  own  political  faith  Vv'as 
not  in  harmony  with  the  administra- 
tion then  in  power  must  have  assured 
him  that  he  had  gained  the  good-will 
of  ail  his  neighbors.  This  honor,  fol- 
lowing his  election  as  a  captain  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War  and  the  very  com- 
plimentary \ote  he  received  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  legislature,  proved  that 
he  had  the  faculty  of  making  friends. 
This  was  a  fundamental  qualification 
if  one  were  to  succeed  in  pioneer 
politics. 

While  the  apiDointment  as  post- 
master did  not  come  to  Lincoln  as  a 
political  favor  for  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  party,  then  directii;g 
the  affairs  of  the  government,  the  po- 
sition did  afford  him  some  exceptional 
opportunities  for  jjaving  the  way 
towai'd  his  ov/n  political  success.  He 
came  to  know  the  entire  population  of 
that  part  of  old  Sangamon  County 
v/hich  later  became  Menartl  County. 
He  v/as  usually  the  first  one  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  new  settlers  who 
souglit  out  the  post  office,  that  one 
point  of  general  contact  and  informa- 
tion knov/n  in  pioneer  days. 

Of  still  greater  value  tluui  the 
purely  local  associations,  was  the 
privilege  of  reading  the  newspapers 
a.Ki  periodicals  that  came  to  Ihc'  po.t 
office.  It  gave  him  a  wider  reading 
than  most  citizens  in  the  comity  and 
allowed  him  to  keep  advised  on  ;ill 
sites  of  any  public  question.  1  re 
cently  discovered  in  the  Morgan 
County  court  house  at  Jacksonville, 
Itiinois  tb.e  record  book  of  the  post- 
master at  that  place,  which  gi\es  us 
a  bettor  knov.dedge  than  we  ha\e  had 
before  of  the  many  journals  in  cir- 
culation in  the  state  at  t!ic  time  Lin- 
coln was  postmaster,  at  TnIcw  Saleui. 
This  old  record  book  gives  the  titles 
of  the  papers  and  magazines  and  the 
nam.es  of  the  subscribers  wlio  received 
the  publications  between  October,  lK-3i, 
and  December,  1832.  Lincoln  might 
be  called  a  contemporary  of  the  Jack- 
sonviiie  postmaster,  as  his  term  of  of- 
fice began  fi\e  months  after  the  filing 
of  these  records.  On  the  back  co">er 
of  the  oltl  book  is  this  citation:  '"Sani- 
uol  Hill  for  two  letters  37 '/2  cts." 
liili   v/as   the  postmaster  whom  lyin- 


coln  succeeded  at  New  Salem.  As 
Jacksonville  and  New  Salem  were 
not  more  than  thirty-five  mil(;s  apart, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  most 
of  the  publications  which  went 
through  one  jjost  office  were  circulated 
through  the  other.  This  issue  of  Lin- 
coln Lore  releases  a  list  of  these 
early  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
most  of  which  were  made  available  to 
Lincoln  while  serving  as  postmaster 
of  New  Salem. 


EARLY  PUBLICATIOInS 

The  following  publications  v/ere  de- 
livered by  the  postmasticr  of  Jackson- 
ville. Illinois,  to  subscribers  residing 
in  Morgan  County,  Illinois,  during  the 
period  between  October  1,  1831,  ana 
December  31,  1832.  The  names  of 
the  subscribeis  and  the  amounts  of 
postage  they  paid  ar?  also  listed  with 
the  title  of  the  publication  in  a  book 
in  the  archives  of  the  Morgan  County 
courthouse. 

Alarm,  Beardstown  Chronicle,  Bibi- 
cal  Repo  itory,  Boston  Recorder,  Cas- 
ket, Christian  Advocate,  Christian 
Messenger,  Christian  Watchman,  Cin- 
cinnati A-merican,  Evangelist,  Farm- 
ers Chronicle,  Focus,  Gospel  Herald, 
Home  Messenger,  Illinois  Herald, 
Home  Missionary,  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, Kankawa  Banner,  Kentucky 
Gazette,  Kentucky  Reporter,  Ladies 
Book,  Lexington  Observer,  Liberal 
Advocate,  Louisville  Focus,  Loui.-^ville 
Post  Advertiser,  Marietta  Gazette, 
Millenial  Harbinger,  Missionary  Re- 
i"orter,  Missionary  Herald,  Missouri 
llopublican,  National  Intelligencer, 
National  Preacher,  New  York  Ob- 
server, New  York  Optic,  New  York 
Post,  New  York  Spectator,  Niles 
Register,  Ohio  Patriot,  Old  Country- 
man, Palmyra  Central,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Post,  Plough  Boy,  Presby- 
terian, Revivalist,  Sangamon  Journal, 
Southerii  Advocate,  Spirit  Pilgrims, 
Standard,  St.  Louis  Republican,  St. 
Louis  Times,  Sunday  School  Banner, 
Sunday  School  Journal,  Susquehana 
Democrat,  Tennessee  Herald,  The- 
ology, Vandalia  Whig,  Wayne  Senti- 
nel, Western  Luminary,  Western  Pio- 
neer, Youth's  Friend. 


REMINISCENCES 

In  181)6,  Mr.  Harvey  L.  Ross  wrote 
Ins  Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  the  editor  of  the  Fulton 
Democrat.  Ross'  father,  Ossian  M. 
Ross,  was  postmaster  at  Havanah, 
Illinois,  and  also  had  charge  of  the 
transportation  of  mail  from  Spring- 
field to  Lewistown  and  return  twice 
each  week.  Harvey  Ross  carried  the 
mail  on  horseback,  making  deliveries 
at  Sangamontown,  Athens,  New  Sa- 
lem, and  Havanah.  Four  times  each 
week  he  came  in  contact  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  postmaster  at  New 


Salem,  often  helping  him  sort  the 
mail,  and  learned  to  know  him  well. 
The  limited  space  on  this  broa  '.«i.je 
will  not  allow  more  than  a  few  .«--en- 
tences  vvhich  are  taken  directly  from 
the  reminisceiices  of  Mr.   I'.o. ::,. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  got  the  ai)- 
pointment  of  postmaster  ho  mo.e-i 
the  post  office  to  a  small  frame  r.uil  . 
ing  about  lG.x20  feet  in  .size  v/ilh 
puncheon  floor  and  chimney  and  fire 
place.  It  was  the  same  building  in 
\vhicii  he  aftenvards  kept  his  store 
in  connection  with  the  poston^icc.  He 
also  had  the  letter  box  used  by  Mr. 
Hill. 

"All  letters  sent  from  a.iy  po.-;t 
office  had  to  have  with  it  what  we 
called  a  v/aybill,  a)id  on  this  waybill 
y/as  written  the  date,  the  nostofficc 
it  was  sent  from,  the  postoffice  it  was 
to  go  to,  and  the  amount  of  the  pos- 
tage. Then  the  letter  and  waybill 
were  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper 
tied  with  a  piece  of  twine  and  sent  to 
its  destination.  All  waybills  sent  or 
received  by  any  postoffice  had  to  be 
copied  in  a  book  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  e\cry  three  months  copies 
of  these  v/aybills  sent  and  recei\ed 
had  to  be  ser^t  to  Washington.  This 
was  called  the  quarterly  report. 

"My  father,  who  had  the  mail  route 
from  Springfield  to  Lewistown,  re- 
ceived his  pay  for  carrying  the  mail 
in  postoffice  orders  from  Washington 
on  the  postoffices  along  the  routo. 
The  onkrs  he  got  on  the  New  Salem 
office,  when  Lincoln  was  the  postmas 
ter  would  amount  to  $40  or  $50  a 
quarter.  These  orders  were  gi\en  to 
me  to  collect  v/hile  I  was  carrying  the 
mail.  While  some  of  these  offices 
were  not  prepared  to  pay  tiiese  order.s 
when  presented,  and  1  had  to  call  for 
the  money  timic  and  time  again,  it 
was  not  so  with  Lincoln.  His  money 
was  always  on  hand.  He  kept  liis 
postoffice  money  separate  from  his 
other  money,  and  kept  it  in  a  blue 
stocking  in  a  wooden  chest  that  was 
under  his  counter. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  resigned  the 
postoffice  there  was  remaining  in  hi.- 
hands  some  $G0  belonging  to  Uie  go.- 
ernment.  It  was  six  months  before 
an  agent  came  around  to  settle  with 
him.  When  the  agent  presented  the 
bill,  Lincoln  looked  at  it  and  said, 
'Yes,  sir,  that  is  all  right,'  and  went 
to  his  chest  and  hauled  out  that  old 
blue  stocking  and  poured  the  money 
down  on  the  counter.  The  agent 
counted  the  picayunes,  bits,  and  quar- 
ters and  found  that  it  agreed  with 
his  account  to  a  cent.  It  was  the 
same  money  Lincoln  had  taken  in  as 
postmaster.  The  agent  said  to  him, 
'You  might  as  well  ha\e  used  this 
money  as  to  have  had  it  tied  up  in 
this  old  stocking.'  'No,'  replied  Mr. 
Lincoln,  'I  never  use  money  that 
does  not  belong  to  me.' '" 


rCSTMASTEKS    OF 

SPKIN(^F1ELD,   ILL. 

*Elijah  lies 

1H2L}  to  lf^26. 

Stephen  Stillman 

1820  to  18'27. 

Asa  Shaw 
1827  to  19ii0. 
Edward  Mitchell 
1830  to  1837. 
*William   Carpenter 
1837  to  1839. 
John  S.  Roberts 
1839  (short  time). 
*J.  W.  Ktyes 
1839  10  1840. 
G    W    Spottswood 
'1840  to  1814. 
Jonathan  Roland  Diller 
1844  to  1849. 
A.  Y.  Ellis 
1849  to  1853. 
^•Isaat  Roland  Diller 
1853  to  1857. 
'^^J.  W.  Keyes 

1857  to  1858. 
Morris  Lhidsay 

1858  to  18(J1. 
John  Armstrong 

]8fil  to  1865. 

Presco  Wright 

1865  to  1868. 

*J.  Taylor  Smith 

1868  to  1869. 
Isaac   Keys 

(short  time). 
^■'J.  L.  Crane 

1869  to  1877. 
*D.  L.  Phillips 

lts77  to  1880. 

*Paul  Selby 

1880  to  1886. 

*H    W.  Clendenin 

18.^6  to  1890 

*J.  C.   Conklin^' 

1890  to  1894. 

••^Reddick  M.  Ridgely 

1894  to  1897. 

*Charles  A.  Keycs 

1897  to  1898. 
*William  Barrett  Riuscly 

1898  to  1899. 
*Louis  H.  Miner 

1899  to  1901. 
*Loren   E.   V/hfieler 

1901  to  1913. 
*Jame.s  W.   Patten 
1913  to  1920. 
*W.  H.  Conkling 
1920  to  1931. 
*A..  L.  Pickel 
1931. 
Pictures  of  thos?  not  marked 
with  *  are  desired  by  Herbert 
Wells    Fay,    custodian    Lin- 
coln's Timb. 


JOHN  T.  LOOMIS, 

Managing  Partner 


UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT    PUBLICATIONS    A    SPECIALTY 

W.  H.  LOWDERMILK  &  COMPANY 

OLD   CHOICE   AND    RARE    BOOKS 

NEW  BOOKS  SUPPLIED  ON  ORDER 
1418  F  Street 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.     April   24,    1933 


Mrs.  W.  C.  O'Brien, 

Washington  Star  Information  Bureau, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Madam: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  this  date  we  can 
supply  the  United  States  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations  for 
the  following  years: 

Year  Price 

1843  #5.00 

1847  5.00 

1852  4.00 

1866  2.00 

1873  2.00 

1879  1.50 

1887  2.00 

1893  2.00 

1902  2.00 

1913  2.00 

1924  2.00 

Prices  quoted  are  net  and  do  not  include  cost 
of  carriage  for  delivery  out  of  town. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W,  H.  Lowdermilk  &  Co. 


The  Fort  Wayne  News  Sentinel 

Information  Bureau 

Frederic  J.  Haskin,  Director 

Washington,  D.  C 

April  25,    19S3 


Dear  Mr.    Noble: 

Neither   the  Post  Office  Department  nor   the 
Government  Printing  Office  -is    able  to   supply  copies 
of   the  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations   as   far  back  as 
1856. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has   its   ovm  private 
library,   but   it  would  only  be  under   exceptional   circum- 
stances  that   anyone  outside  the  department  would  be  al- 
lowed access   to  its  books. 

The  Grovernment  Printing  Office  snys   that   as 
the  Postal  Lam's  and  Regulations  become  out-of-date  they 
are  destroyed. 

The  W.    H.    Lowdermilk  Oompan3'-,   book  dealers  of 
Wa.shington,   D.C.,   has   sent  us  the   enclosed  letter  listing 
the  issues  available  from  that   source.      Should  you  desire 
ejiy  of  these  issues,    they  may  be  ordered  from  the  Lowder- 
milk Company  direct. 

Truly, 
ob-su-ft-v-a  Frederic   J.    Ha.skin 


April  28,  1933 


Ifr.  Noble 

fort  fayne  Pott  Office 

Fort  Wavne,   Indiana 

Mjr  dear  Mr.  Noble: 

I  appreciate  your  effort  to  try  to  find  tofnethln^f 
for  me  Aboi:it  the  early  postal  lawa  and  regulatlona.     I 
realise,  however,   that  It  Is  impossible  for  one  to  keep  up 
twlth  the  things  that  have  happened  In  the  xias'  tinless  h*.  Is 
pretty  close  to  Washln^rton. 

Yoiir  loads,  however,   I  thlnV  will   help  ne  and  I 
will  eventually  find  what  T  am  after.     Thank  yoia  very  mach 
for  your  trouble, 

levy  truly  yours t 


LA.Wt?3  Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Hessarch  foundation 
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FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA 


May  1,  1933 


THE  NEW  SALEM 
POSTMASTER 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago  on  May 
7,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  appointed 
postmaster  at  New  Salem,  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois.  An  old  volume  in  the 
archives  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  Washington  contains  the  data  refer- 
ring to  Lincoln's  first  official  duties  in 
the  service  of  the  Government. 

Lincoln  was  obliged  to  furnish  a 
bond  of  $500.00.  This  was  required  of 
all  applicants  for  fourth  class  offices. 
His  bondsmen  were  N.  Alley  and  A. 
Trent.  The  old  record  book  reveals 
that  Lincoln  continued  as  postmaster 
until  May  30,  1836,  when  the  office  was 
discontinued.  It  is  likely  that  the  very 
small  amount  of  mail  circulating 
through  the  office  caused  it  to  be  aban- 
doned. 

While  the  annual  salary  Lincoln  re- 
ceived has  not  been  determined,  as  late 
as  1847,  ten  years  after  the  New  Salem 
office  was  closed,  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  four  postmasters  in  the  state 
receiving  less  than  ?25.00  for  their  en- 
tire year's  work.  One  man  in  Illinois 
received  as  little  as  sixteen  cents  for 
the  year.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
during  the  three  years  Lincoln  served 
as  postmaster  his  total  reimbursement 
was  not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
and  likely  very  much  less. 

The  peculiar  advantages  which  came 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  as  postmaster  for 
a  period  of  more  than  three  years  have 
largely  been  overlooked.  Three  years 
before  his  appointment  the  person 
holding  the  office  of  postmaster  at  Fort 
WajTie  wrote  to  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral asking  for  an  increase  in  salary. 
His  reply  is  interesting  inasmuch  as  it 
puts  a  new  emphasis  on  the  privileges 
granted  the  postmaster: 

Post  Office  Department 
April  8,  1830 
P.  M., 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Your  letter  of  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary is  at  hand.  The  law  will 
not  permit  the  Department  to  al- 
low you  additional  compensation. 
There  are  many  other  Postmasters 
similarly  situated,  and  should 
Congress  pass  a  law  for  their  re- 
lief, the  cases  are  so  numerous 
that  it  would  reduce  the  funds  of 
the  Department  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  paralyze  its  efforts. 

The  franking  privilege,  exemp- 
tion from  military  and  jury  duty, 
and  the  advantage  of  receiving 
early  intelligence  of  passing 
events,  are  considerations  of  such 
importance,  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  men  of  great 
respectability  to  act  as  Post  Mast- 
ers. 

O.  B.  B. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  franking  pri\n- 
lege  was  of  much  value  to  Lincoln  per- 
.«onally  as  verj^  few  letters  have  been 
found  that  were  franked  by  him. 

One  letter  in  the  collection  of  Oliver 
R.  Barrett  reveals  that  he  exercised 


the  privilege  of  franking  for  George 
M.  Marsh  on  one  occasion. 

Exemption  from  military  and  jury 
duty  could  not  have  appealed  to  Lin- 
coln because  he  had  just  returned  from 
the  Black  Hawk  War  where  he  served 
as  a  captain.  His  interest  in  the  courts 
might  suggest  he  would  invite  jury 
service  rather  than  seek  to  be  relieved 
from  it. 

The  advantage  of  receiving  "early 
intelligence  of  passing  events"  would 
be  of  particular  interest  to  Lincoln. 
Possibly  not  so  much  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  the  early  intelligence  by 
which  some  men  profited  economically 
but  on  general  intelligence  which 
would  be  acquired  by  having  access  to 
much  periodical  literature. 

A  few  years  ago  the  editor  of  Lin- 
coln Lore  discovered  in  the  court  house 
of  Morgan  County,  Illinois,  the  record 
book  of  the  postmaster  at  Jackson- 
ville in  1832.  As  Jacksonville  and  New 
Salem  were  not  more  than  thirty  miles 
apart,  much  of  the  same  literature 
would  pass  through  the  two  offices,  in 
much  larger  quantity  of  course  at 
Jacksonville. 

The  paper  with  the  largest  circula- 
tion at  Jacksonville  was  "The  Chris- 
tian Advocate  and  Journal  of  New 
York"  with  fifty-eight  subscriptions. 
"The  Church  Messenger"  of  George- 
town, Kentucky,  was  next  among  the 
religious  publications  with  twenty-two 
subscriptions. 

The  "Louisville  (Kentucky)  Adver- 
tiser" had  the  largest  circulation  of  the 
newspapers,  with  twents'-two  subscrip- 
tions. Several  agricultural  papers  and 
a  few  magazines  of  a  literary  nature 
were  also  in  circulation.  Altogether 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  different 
papers  passed  through  the  Jackson- 
ville office,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  large 
percentage  of  these  found  their  way 
into  Postmaster  Lincoln's  office. 

In  the  light  of  events  that  followed 
it  is  likely  that  the  paper  coming  into 
Lincoln's  hands  which  influenced  him 
more  than  any  other  was  the  "Con- 
gressional Globe"  published  at  Wash- 
ington. John  Vance,  who  had  loaned 
Lincoln  an  English  grammar,  had 
passed  away,  and  Lincoln  wrote  the 
following  note  to  the  publishers  of  the 
Globe: 

New  Salem,  Ills. 
Nov.  3,  1835. 
Messrs. 
Your  subscriber  at  this  place, 

John   C.   Vance,  is  dead,  and  no 

person  takes  the  paper  from  the 

office.  Respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln,  P.  M. 

Blair  and  Rives 

Francis  Preston  Blair  and  John 
Cook  Rives  were  both  to  have  very 
close  contact  with  Lincoln  in  later 
years,  but  what  they  contributed  to 
him  through  their  paper  was  of  equal 
importance  to  other  services  rendered. 
Blair  was  in  the  convention  and 
helned  to  nominate  Lincoln  at  Chicago 
and  took  active  steps  towards  peace 
during  the  war.   Rives  was  one  of  the 


well-known  Washington  philanthrop- 
ists who  supported  the  Union  cause 
and  was  of  great  assistance  to  Lincoln 
during  the  war. 

The  franked  letter  written  by  Mat- 
thew S.  Marsh  to  George  M.  Marsh, 
mentioned  above,  carried  some  infor- 
mation about  Lincoln's  services  as 
postmaster  which  would  imply  that  he 
did  not  think  his  §25.00  a  year  job  de- 
manded that  he  remain  in  the  office 
twelve  hours  a  day.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt gives  Marsh's  appraisal  of  the 
New  Salem  postmaster. 

"The  Post  Master  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
very  careless  about  leaving  his  office 
open  &  unlocked  during  the  day — half 
the  time  I  go  in  &  get  my  papers  etc. 
without  any  one  being  there  as  was 
the  case  yesterday.  The  letter  was 
only  marked  25  &  even  if  he  had  been 
there  &  known  it  was  double,  he  would 
not  charged  me  any  more — luckily  he 
is  a  very  clever  fellow  &  a  particular 
friend  of  mine.  If  he  is  there  when  I 
carry  this  to  the  office — I  will  get  him 
to  'Frank'  it — " 

Lincoln  was  also  taken  to  task  once 
for  not  forwarding  a  receipt  to  a  man 
whose  paper  came  through  his  office, 
and  he  replied  as  follows: 
Mr.  Spear, 

At  your  request  I  send  j^ou  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  postage  on  your  pa- 
per. I  am  somewhat  surprised  at 
your  request.  I  will  however  com- 
ply with  it.  The  law  requires 
newspaper  postage  to  be  paid  in 
advance  and  now  that  I  have  wait- 
ed a  full  year  you  choose  to  wound 
my  feelings  by  insinuating  that 
unless  you  get  a  receipt  I  will 
probably  make  you  pay  it  again — 
Respectfully, 
A.  Lincoln. 
Received  of  George  Spear  in  full 
for  postage  on  the  Sangamon 
Journal  up  to  the  first  of  July, 
1834. 

A.  Lincoln,  P.  M. 
It  may  have  been  some  of  Spear's 
money  which  contributed  to  the  most 
familiar  story  associated  with  Lin- 
coln's post  office  experience  relating  to 
the  closing  of  the  office  and  the  tardi- 
ness with  which  the  government  repre- 
sentatives came  around  three  years 
later  to  make  a  settlement  with  the 
former  postmaster.  One  of  the  earliest 
versions  of  the  story  follows: 

"  'Lincoln,'  as  the  memorandum  re- 
lates the  story,  'responded  by  rising 
from  his  chair,  crossing  his  office  to  an 
old  trunk  in  the  corner  and  taking  from 
it  a  cotton  rag  tied  with  a  string.  Un- 
t^nng  it  he  produced  the  exact  amount 
of  money  demanded  by  the  post  office 
agent,  indicating  that  he  had  held  the 
sum  intact  and  untouched  ever  since 
his  retirement  as  postmaster.  'I  never 
used  any  man's  money  but  my  own,' 
he  ejaculated  calmly." 

Note:  The  Abraham  Lincoln  Omncil  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  at  Snringfield.  Illinois,  will 
sporsor  two  cachets  on  Maj'  7,  1933,  ccmmem- 
oratirsr  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
crmmissioning  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  post- 
master of  New  Salem. 
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LINCOLN   TOOK 
POSTAL  JOB  100 
YEARS AGO  TODAY 

KpriiiKticId,  111..  M.iy  6.~H!.  P.]  — 
Over  tlio  path  from  01<1  iSulom  to 
S|)iinKfi('ltl  that  Abraham  I.lncolti 
liloUcled  to  hori'ow  books  whon  he  was 
oltl  Salem's  postinastor,  Boy  Scouts 
will  carry  6,000  letters  tomorrow,  each 
postmarked  with  a  special  cachet 
showing  a  pictui-e  of  l\,incoln,  his  hirlh- 
pluce,  the  stalehoiise  at  tfpringlield 
and  the  AVldto  lIoiiKe. 

The  occasion  is  the  lOOlli  aniii\cr- 
sary  of  Ijincoln's  appointment  to  the 
villah'e  iJoslmaslcrslup.  1'lie  letters 
have  been  mailed  to  Clld  Salem  St.ite 
park  from  many  parts  vi  the  United 
States  antl  Canada. 

Ceremonies  will  bo  held  at  the  paik 
during  the  afternoon.  P.iul  M.  Angle, 
librarian  of  the  State  Historical  society, 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  1'.  Thoiuaw,  secre- 
tary of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  associa- 
tion, will  tell  of  Lincoln's  life  in  Old 
Salem. 

Workmen  engaKcil  in  rebuilding  Old 
Salem  ai'O  e.\i!eclcd  to  have  the  recon- 
struction completed  this  siuiimcr  so 
it  will  look  as  it  did  in  I.,incoln's  day. 
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A  Letter  from  Mathew  S.  Marsh  to  his  relatives  back 

East,  franked  by  A.  Lincoln  postmaster  at 

New  Salem,  111.,  in  1835 


very   careless   about    leaving   his   office   open    &    unlocked   during   the   day— half   the   time    I    go    in    &    get    my    papen 
Ithout  any  one  being  there  as  was  the  case  yesterday.    The  letter  was  only  marked  25  &.  even  if  he  had  betn  there  &  k 
was   double,    he   would    not  charged    me   any    more — luckily    he    is    a    very    clever   fellow    &    a    particular    friend    of 
he    is   there    when    I    carry    this   to   the   ofiicc  —  I    will    get    him  to  "Frank"   it      I  do   not  know  who  could  have  cut  o 


The  River  towns  &  in  fact  any  situation  near  the  water  or  swampy  grounds  is  quite  unhealthy,  the  country  being 
so  level  that  the  water  courses  move  slow— The  Milk  sickness  which  I  presume  is  but  little  known  in  tne  East  as  those 
who  live  in  such  places  keep  the  knowledye  of  it  to  themselves  in  order  that  they  may  have  a  chance  of  selling  out. 
It  exists  in  many  of  the  Southern  Counties  &  those  that  border  on  the  Wabash — such  places  are  by  ill  means  to  be 
avoided,  for  neither  the  milk  or  flesh  of  the  cattle  that  are  affected  with  it,  can  be  used.  The  true  c.iuse  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained  but  is  supposed  to  spring  from  the  stock  eating  some  weed  when  the  dew  is  on  t.  Most  of  the 
Emigrants  to  this  State  from  the  South  come  &,  still  come  in  their  wagons  &  always  camp  out  &  expose  themselves 
very  much  after  their  arrival  which  is  enough  to  make  any  one  sick:  &  then  the  first  settlers  had  no  conveniences  & 
when  taken  sick  had  no  Doctor  or  physic  and  were  obliged  to  wear  out  the  diseases.  Either  of  these  diseases  readily 
give  way  to  medicine  and  are  the  only  ones  we  have  here,  so  that  the  Doctors  have  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  them.  The  Ague  &  Fever  can  be  cured  in  2  days  at  the  expense  of  $1  or  $2,  Two  or  three  remedies  have  been 
known  within  a  year,  that  stop  it  on  every  one  who  has  vaken  it — I  used  considerable  quinin  last  fall  hut  it  only 
■     a    short   time    for   the    least   cold    a    person   gets   afterward    renders    its    return    certain.      It    did    not    let    me    have    an    inter- 


Caroline   is  a   good    natured  girl   and  < 


good    ideas   &    rendered 


to  her  feelings  tinctured  her  conversaf 
ither  the  mind  expressed  in  her  counte 
ay   be   again   but    I    now   have   some    expe 


-ny    peculiar    disposition    & 


Light  brown  hair,  black  eyes,  which  suppress  half  their  fire  unt 
flash  an  expression  more  of  pride  than  ire  S.  of  love  than  either— 
the  girl  who  at  present  stands  the  highest  ir  my  estimation.  How 
myself  as  I  have  naturally  a  fickle  disposition.  But  as  I  have  to 
to  live  I  never  will  marry  but  devote  all  my  attention  to  seeing  yoi 
state    &    that    is,    the    women    have    such    an    everlasting    number    of 


I  am  glad  that  there  is  some  enterprise  left  among  the  Portsmouth   capitalists  &  that  you   have  the    Railroad    in 

pect.     If  Real  Estate  rises  in  value  in  rf^ns-n.  e--e  =f  the  cor.iii-.v---'     w^rk— sell    out    i    come    here    where    thtr   r , 

can  be  so  much*  more  a^dvantageously  invested. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  winding  up.  .Mr.  B.  appears  very  friendly  to  me  &.  I  believe 
is  a  little  afraid  of  getting  me  displeased.  1  heard  from  M.  &  S.  A.  in  a  letter  dated  about  20th  July  in  which  S.  A.  told 
mf  of  her  beaux  &   your   letters    (that  from   N.   Y.  &    Portsmo.)    arrived  together  as  generally   happens.     I   have  not  heard 

I    W.    Melcher. — Sorry    Geo.   did    not    see    the    lilly's.      I    still    have   my   eye  or  rather  mind  on   3  girls  there   &  they  are 

tha.— L.  I.  Hill  A.  Miss  Giles,  Do  let  me  know  how  the  latter  Comes  on— don't  fail.— You  ask  is  there  a  prospect 
of  my  place  growing  rapidly.  I  suppose  you  must  mean  New  Salem — No;  that  stopped  2  yrs.  since.  A  town  (in  a  bad 
place)  2  miles  lower  down  on  the  River  is  likely  to  become  the  County  Seat  of  a  New  County  which  will  be  made  by  di- 
viding this  one  &  taking  some  off  of  others.  -This  County  is  now  miles  square.— The  town  (Petersburg)  is  only  one 
by  name  having  but  2  stores— 2  houses  &  a  Cobler's  shop. 

S.  Haven  acted  indiscreetly  in  regard  to  the  Turnbull  affair— I  hardly  expected  Clarke  would  go  to  P.— as  I  look  for 
him  every  day  &.  the  mail  does  not  go  out  till  the  22d.  I  will  omit  till  then  a  conclusive  answer  in  regard  to  the  money: 
&  the  article  sent  by  him. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  mon-y  could  not  be  better  invested  than  in  land  &  there  is  not  any  question 
'  its  safety.  Land  will  always  be  valuable  here  as  every  foot  of  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  No  stones  or  broken 
d  to  obstruct  the  free  course  of  the  plow.  Not  less  than  75.000  acres  is  entered  monthly  at  the  Springfield  Land 
wjce  &  Speculators  are  taking  it  up  wherever  they  can  \ind.  some  individuals  have  entered  20,000  acres  in  one  day. 
Prairie  &  timber  adjoining  cannot  be  entereo  any  where  in  the  state.— It  is  difficult  finding  where  the  unentered  lands 
lay.  nothing  can  be  found  out  from  the  settlers  as  they  wish  the  range  open.  The  land  is  not  surveyed  to  the  buyer, 
who  must  look  the  land  out  &  procure  the  numbers.  If  the  land  is  adjacent  to  any  he  owns,  he  can  guess  pretty  near. 
One  person  is  not  allowed  to  enter  but  2—40  acre  lots  &  then  has  to  take  an  oath  that  he  wants  them  for  farming  pur- 
poses &  not  for  speculation  or  in  trust  for  another. 

I  have  already  entered  my  2 — 40s.  Any  one  can  enter  as  many  80s  as  they  chose.  There  is  some  first  rate  prairie 
about  2  miles  S.  W.  of  this  that  1  should  like  to  enter  160  acres  off.  as  a  company  intend  taking  the  whole  tract,  and  I 
could    almost   oblige   them    to   take   this.      What    retards  them    is  the  difficulty  of  getting  timber  of  which  there   is  none  to 


LINCOLN  POSTOFFICE  AT  ATHENS  STANDING 
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Postoffice  in  Athens,  HI.,  where  Lincoln  collected  mail  for  New  Salem. 


Sentiment  is  strong  and  interest 
is  growing  toward  the  restoration 
in  Athens,  IlUnois,  of  a  103-year- 
old  frame  building  that  was  close 
to  the  early  life  of  Abe  Lincoln. 

It  was  in  this  building  that  a 
great  banquet  was  given  August 
3,  1837  in  honor  of  Lincoln.  The 
affair  was  given  by  the  citizens  In 
that  community. 

During  those  days  Lincoln  was 
then  postmaster  at  Salem,  111.,  and 
had  to  ride  horseback  to  this 
building  to  get  his  mail  for  his 
own  community. 

This  old  building  also  la  said  to 
be  the  oldest  frame  building  in 
Sangamon  county.  It  housed  the 
postoffice  at  Athens.  It  also  was 
a  meeting  place  for  political  and 
civic  affairs. 

During  this  particular  banquet 
at  which  Lincoln  was  the  honored 
guest  many  popular  toasts  were 
originated  by  the  various  persons 
present.  Several  of  the  toasts 
were: 

"The  United  States,  our  country 
and  whole  country!" 

"The  State  of  Illinoia,  possessed 
of  a  fertile  soil  and  solubrioua  cli- 
mate, surrounded  by  navigable 
rivers  and  lakes!  We  look  forward 
to  the  brilliant  destiny  that  awaits 
her  with  a  confidence  undisturbed 
by  the  present  disastrous  condi- 
tion of  our  beloved  country." 

"The  Internal  improvement  sy.s- 
tem!  As  we  have  embarked  in  it, 
let  it  be  energetically  persecuted 
Its  results  will  be  felt  in  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  popu- 


lation, the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation and  the  development  of  the 
great  natural  wealth  of  the  state 
of  Illinois" 

"Illinois  State  Rights  and  States- 
men! May  all  parties  unite  in  ad- 
vancing the  former  and  sustaining 
the  latter." 

"To  Abe  Lincoln  I  He  has  ful- 
filled the  expectations  of  his 
friends,  and  disappointed  the 
hopes  of  his  enemies." 

Another  one  to  Lincoln:  "He  i£ 
one  of  Nature's  nobility." 

Lincoln's  toast:  "Sangamon 
county  will  ever  be  true  to  her 
best  interests  and  never  moro  so 
than  in  reciprocating  the  good 
feehngs  of  the  citizens  of  Athens 
and   neighborhood." 

"Education!  The  pillar  which 
upholds  the  temple  of  liberty;  im- 
mortality to  those  who  have  reared 
it  in  Illinois." 

"Principles,  not  men!  May  the 
honest  supporters  of  the  former  al- 
ways ')revail  over  the  slavish  advo- i 
cates  of  the  latter."  j 

"A  good  scion  of  a  noble  stock."  i 

Another  one  to  I.iincoln:  "Aj 
true  friend  of  democratic  prin-i 
ciples  and  a  faithful  servant  of  the  I 
people."  I 

"The  citizens  of  Sangamon  will 
not  forget  their  absent  friend." 

"Our  political  institutions 
founded  on  the  natural  and  im- 
mutable laws  of  man!  They  have 
the  guarantee  of  a  permanent  j 
existence  in  the  patriotism  and  In- 
telligence of  a  free  people.  j 


"Illinois'  motto  la  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Manufactures." 

The  town  of  Athens  was  platted 
in  1831.  Records  show  that  Lin- 
coln was  the  surveyor  who  laid 
out  the  school  section  and  divided 
the  town  Into  city  lots  for  sale. 
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Lucas  Asks  Postoiiice  Be 
Again  Located  In  New  Salem 


Sperlal  to  The  .Sljitte  Joifinal. 
Washington,  Fet.  11.— THe  post- 
office  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
served  as  postmaster  in  his  early 
manhood  may  be  re-established 
If  present  plans  formulated  by 
Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas  and  Con- 
gressman James  M.  Barnes  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  postal 
authoiities. 

Actmg  upon  a  suggestion  which 
originated  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
department  of  public  works  and 
buildings,  Sengitor  Lucas,  who 
formerly  represented  in  the  house 
the  district  in  which  New  Salem 
state  park  is  located  and  who 
was  succeeded  in  that  district  by 
Congressman  Barnes,  proposed 
that  a  postal  station  be  re- 
established as  nearly  as  possible 
like  the  one  in  the  Lincoln-Berry 
stoie  which  was  used  by  Lincoln 
while  a  resident  of  New  Salem. 
This  park  is  near  Petersburg, 
Menard  county,  and  only  twenty 
miles  from  Springfield,  Illinois 
state  capital. 

New  Salem  state  park  is  vir- 
tually an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  village  in  which  the  Great 
Emancipator  lived  and  labored 
as  a  young  man.  Numerous 
cabins,  houses,  stores  and  farm 
buildings,  authentic  in  every  his- 
toric detail,  have  been  restored 
and  nearby  in  a  museum  contain- 
ing many  Lincoln  relics.  The 
site  has  become  a  major  Lincoln 
shrine    and    tourist    attraction. 

Senator  Lucas  was  called  upon 
to  urge  re-eslablishmont  of  the 
original  postoffice  in  the  Lincoln- 
Berry  store.  After  conferring 
with  William  J.  Di.xon,  superin- 
tendent of  the  division  of  post- 
masters in  the  office  of  the  first 
assistant  postmaster  general.  Sen- 
ator Lucas  mot  with  Congress- 
man Barnes,  obtained  the  papers 
necessary  for  the  creation  of  the 
postal     station,     and     forwarded 


A-  them  to  the  proper  slate  authori- 
ties. He  said  Paul  M.  Angle, 
noted  scholar  and  collector  of 
Lincolniana  and  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Historical  society, 
would   co-operate. 

It  is  planner!  to  re-establish  old 
time  activities  in  the  villa;;e.  The 
restored  grist  mill  will  grind 
grain  for  sale  in  small  packages 
as  souvenirs,  a  blacksmith  will 
make  wrought  iron  objects,  fab- 

LINCOLN  JOURNAL  AGENT. 


As  postmaster  at  New  Salem, 
Lincoln  was  the  agent  for  the 
Sangamo  Journal  there.  Files  of 
The  Journal  preserved  in  the 
state  historical  library  show  on 
the  front  page  of  issues  in  1834 
and  other  years  a  listing  of 
"Agents  for  The  Journal."  The 
listing  referring  to  Lincoln  is: 
"New  Salem,  San.  co.,  A.  Lincoln, 
esq.,  p.  m."  New  Salem  at  that 
time  was  in  Sangamon  county. 
The  abbreviation  "p.  m.,"  of 
course,  means  postmaster. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
agents  was  this  note,  "Those  of 
our  subscribers  who  cannot  con- 
veniently send  us  the  amount 
due  for  papers,  will  please  pay 
over  the  same  to  our  agents. 
And  our  agents  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  'gently  jogging  the 
memories  of  the  delinquents,' 
and  making  prompt  remittances. 
They  will  lay  us  under  obliga- 
tions, also,  by  extending  the  cir- 
culation of  this  paper." 

^ y ; 

rics  will  be  woven,  and  a  cooper 
will  make  small  kegs  and  barrels. 

Senator  Lucas  pointed  out  that 
the  heavy  volume  of  tourist  busi- 
ness would  provide  an  adequate 
income  from  the  postoffice  in  the 
mailing  of  postcards,  souvenirs 
and  other  objects.  Several  his- 
torical resort  sites  have  been  pro- 
vided with  similar  postal  accom- 
modations. 

The  name  of  "New  Salem"  can 
not  be  used,  St  was  learned,  be- 
cause there  is  a  postoffice  of  that 
name  in  Pike  county,  lUinop. 
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Ahe  Lincoln  s  Postoffice 
His  Hat,  History  Records 

On  Annixcrsary  of  His  Birth 
Stamp  Collectors  Recall  Anecdotes 
Of  His  Tenure  of  Office  at  Salem.  111. 

Today,  on  the  ann.versary  of  the  b.rth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  stamp 

collector  remembers  the   man  especially  as   he  served  as   a  small-town 

postmaster  in  the  days  of  the  stampless  cover,  prior  to  the  postage  stamp. 

As  a  postmaster  he  served  his  community  well  and  many  legends  of 

tha:   famous   scr\-ice   survue    today.    Dr.   Peter   Marshall,    pastor   of   the 

•New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  Lincoln  attended 
during  his  term  as  President,  speak- 
ing to  the  children  of  the  church 
on  "Lincoln's  Postoffice,"  told  of 
the  stories  which  said  that  the  New 
Salem  (111.)  Postoffice  was  in  Lin- 
coln's stovepipe  hat.  The  high  hat 
was  worn  at  that  period  and,  as 
the  town  of  New  Salem  wsls  a  \ery 
small  one.  the  volume  of  mail  was 
never  large  and  so  he  iL^ed  the  hat 
as  his  po,';tr)ffice.  There  he  kept  the 
mail  that  was  recei\ed  and  the 
niail  ready  to  be  di.spatched. 

Oncp.  the  slory  gop.^,  an  p.xpecied 
Irtirr  was  lon^  overdue.  Tliere 
vpre  anxious  ninment.":  TPsarding 
ir,  hut  il  npv-pr  arrived.  Then  Lln- 
colri  rpcallpd  tha;  he  had  lately  di.'-- 
rarded  thp  old  hat  for  a  new  one 
and  the  missing  letter  wa.s  found 
in  the  old  hat  that  had  been  put 
away. 

PostoflBce   Inspected 

At  another  time  the  office  was  in- 
spected and,  so  postal  officials  re- 
lated a  few  days  ago,  the  effects 
as  well  as  the  funds  due  could  not 

Finally 
everything  was  found  just  as  Lin- 
coln said  it  was.  all  tied  up  in  a 
small  bag  and  safely  laid  away  for 
the  coming  inspection. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  Lincoln  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  New  Salem,  111.  Wil- 
liam T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  was 
then  Postmaster  General.  This  of- 
fice would  be  considered  of  the 
fourth  class  if  it  were  in  being  to- 
day and  was  established  on  De- 
cember 25.  1829.  Samuel  Hill  was 
the  lirst  postmaster.  Isaac  N.  Chris- 
n^an  was  appointed  postmaster  on 
November  24,  1831,  and  Abraham 
Lmcoln  was  named  postmaster  on 
May  7,  1833.  He  served  for  about 
three  year^  and  t.tii  office  was  dis- 
continued   on    May    30.    1836.    Lin- 

,        -  ,,  „      „,,,«=„„   coin's    bond    of    S500    was    executed 
was  earned    m    the    poMoffice  J    ^    ^^^^^^, 

raham  Lmcoln  in  his  high  hat.  ^^./^^   ^^^^,^^   ^^   ^.^   bondsmen. 

No  Postage  Stamps 

There  were  no  postage  stamps  in 
those  days.  The  rates  were  estab- 
lished by  the  department  and  It 
iwa.s  in  order  to  pay  the  postmaster 


Dr= 


hv    ]}^n. 


either  on  delivery  or  on  forwarding 
of  the  mail.  The  letters  were  all 
folded  to  conceal  the  contents  and 
the  cover  sealed.  The  addressee  and 

destination  appeared  on  the  oiUside    -;  "f^'^^'^^d'     immediately, 
of  the   letter.  Tne   rate   was   affixed  •' 

by  the  postoffice  officials  either  by 
a  hand  stamp  or  in  "pen  and  ink." 
These  cancellations  are  now  known 
as  manuscript.  Stampless  covers 
from  the  town  of  New  Salem,  111., 
when  Lincoln  was  postmaster  are 
rare,  indeed.  Few  collectors  have 
them,  and  few  stamp  collectors  have 
ever  seen  a  Lincoln  stampless  cover. 
Such  covers  are  known  and  a 
couple  of  them  have  been  checked 
in  the  latest  stampless  cover  cata- 
logue. One  such  cover  is  noted  thus: 
■•New  Salem,  Illinois,  1833-1836,  A. 
Lincoln,  postmaster."  This  co\-er  is 
rare  and  rather  expensive.  Another 
is  listed:  -1835.  Ms.,  black.  New 
Salem,  111."  There  may  be  others. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  each  New 
Salem  cover  of  that  period.  1833_to 
183S 
of  Ab 
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MOST  FAMOUS  POSTMASTER? 

It     Was     Abraham     Lincoln,     Who 
Saved  $17   Due  Uncle  Sam 

The  most  famous  postmaster  in 
American  history  was  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  May,  1833,  when  a  young 
man  of  21,  with  no  settled  occupa- 
tion, he  was  given  charge  of  the 
postoffice  at  New  Salem,  111. 

It  was  rather  astonishing  that  he 
should  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Jackson  Administration,  but  Lin- 
coln's political  attitude  was  not  ex- 
j  treme,  and  he  was  almost  the  only 
I  available  man.  His  own  comment 
6n  the  action  was  that  "the  office 
was  too  insignificant  to  make  his 
politics  an  objection." 

A  little  more  than  three  years 
after  his  appointment  the  postoffice 
at  New  Salem  was  closed  for  lack 
of  business.  It  is  said,  relates  Alvin 
F.  Harlow  in  "Old  Post  Bags,"  that 
the  Government  traveling  auditor 
did  not  come  around  to  settle  with 
the  ex-postmaster  until  long  after 
the  office  had  been  discontinued. 
When  he  finally  appeared  in  Lin- 
coln's law  office  at  Springfield  and 
asked  for  a  settlement  of  the  balance 
due  the  Government,  about  $17,  Lin- 
coln went  to  an  old  trunk  and  took 
from  it  a  cotton  rag,  tied  into  a 
packet  with  string.  Untying  it,  he 
produced  the  exact  amount. 

*'I  never  use  any  man's  money  but 
my  own,"  was  his  laconic  comment. 


Lincoln  as  Postmaster 


By   PAUL   M.   ANGLE,    Secretary   Illinois   Historical    Society 


The  good  people  of  the  village  of 
New  Salem  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  postmaster.  Instead  of  distri- 
buting the  bi-weekly  mail  promptly 
— £0  the  story  goes — he  preferred 
the  more  profitable  occupation  of 
selling  liquor  to  the  loungers  about 
the  store  in  which  the  office  was 
located.  So  a  petition  was  sent  to 
Washington,  and  in  due  course — 
May  7,  1833 — the  administration  of 
Andrew  Jackson  designated  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  postmaster  of  New 
Salem.  The  office,  said  Lincohi 
later,  was  "too  insignificant"  to 
make  his  own  politics  an  objection. 

The  duties  of  the  office  were  not 
burdensome.  There  were  only  two 
mails  a  week,  and  the  postal  law 
required  the  postmaster  to  have 
the  office  open  only  on  the  days 
when  mails  were  due  to  arrive.  Lin- 
coln's problem,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  keeping  the  office 
closed  rather  than  open.  At  least,  a 
letter  has  survived  m  which  one  of 
his  patrons  wrote  that  "the  Post ' 
Master  (Mr.  Lincoln)  is  very  care- 
less about  leaving  his  office  open 
and  unlocked  durmg  the  day— half 
the  lime  I  go  in  and  get  my  papers, 
etc.,  without  anyone  being  there  as  | 


was  the  case  yesterday."  But  lest  he 
be  thought  critical,  the  writer 
added:  "He  is  a  very  clever  fellow 
and  a  particular  friend  of  mine." 

Careless  though  he  might  have 
been  at  times.  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration of  the  New  Salem  postoffice 
gave  general  satisfaction.  Patrons 
were  required  to  call  at  the  office 
for  their  mail,  but  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  Lincoln  to  walk  several 
miles  to  deliver  a  letter  when  he 
knew  it  was  anxiously  awaited.  Al- 
ways courteous,  always  accommo- 
dating, the  postmaster  was  easily 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  village. 

A  sense  of  satisfaction  in  work 
well  done  must  have  been  Lincoln's 
principal  reward,  for  New  Salem 
was  a  small  office  with  almost  neg- 
ligible receipts.  Figures  are  not 
available,  but  an  estimate  may  be 
based  on  the  fact  that  in  1833— the 
year  of  his  appointment — the  Chi- 
cago office  took  in  $369,  that  at 
Beardstown  $187,  and  that  at  Peoria 
$136.  The  best  estimate  places  Lin- 
coln's own  compensation  at  about 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year. 

But  there  were  other  compensa- 
tions. The  postmaster  could  read 
the  newspapers,  and  this  Lincoln 
did  assiduously.  The  privilege  went 
far  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  his 
own  formal  education.  In  addition, 
the  position  brought  him  in  touch 
with  every  settler  in  the  region — a 
great  advantage  to  anyone  in  poli- 
tics. 

Lincoln  continued  to  serve  as 
postmaster  until  May  30,  1836,  when 
the  office  was  removed  to  Peters- 
burg. 

Today,  the  post  office  is  rein- 
stituted  in  the  reconstructed  build- 
ing on  the  site  where  the  original 
stood  in  New  Salem— now  New 
Salem  State  Park. 


r\ 


Indignant  Letter  Of  Lincoln 
As  Postmaster  Is  Recalled 


An  indignant  Idler  Ahiaham 
■Lmcol/i  wrote  to  a  Sangamo  Joui- 
nal  subscrilier  is  recalled  by  the 
dedication  today  of  the  postoffice 
in  New  Salem  stale  park  where 
Lincoln  handled  the  mail  more 
than   one   hundred   years  ago. 

Postage  in  those  days  was  usual- 
ly paid  by  the  addressee  rather 
than  the  sender  >of  mail.  After  a 
certain  George  Spears  had  been 
allowed  a  year's  grace  by  Lincoln 
to  pay  the  postage  due  for  liis 
Journal — foierunner  of  the  Illi- 
(  nois  Slate  Journal — Spears  had  the 
temerity  to  ask  Lincoln  for  a  re- 
ceipt after  he  finally  made  pay- 
ment.    Here  ii:  Lincoln's  reply: 

"Mr.   Spears, 

"At  your  request  I  send  you  a 
receipt  for  the  postage  on  your 
paper — I  am  somewhat  ^irprised 
at  your  request-  I  will  however 
comply  v\ith  it.  The  law  lequires 
new.spaper  postage  to  be  paid  in 
advajice  and  now  that  I  have 
waited  a  full  year  you  choose  to 
wound  my  feelings  by  insinuating 
that  unless  you  get  a  receipt  I 
will  piobably  make  jou  pay  it 
again —       Ketpeclfully, 

A.    Lincoln." 

Lincoln's  tenure  of  office  as  post- 


'*niasler  at  New  Salem  has  general- 
ly been  accepted  as  from  May  7, 
18.33,  to  May  .30,  18.36.  Dr.  Harry 
£.  Pratt,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  association  — 
which  has  in  its  possession  a  fac- 
simile of  the  letter  quoted  above — 
has  uncovered  a  few  facts  which 
tend  to  credit  Lincoln  with  a  long- 
er term  as  postmaster. 

It  appears  that  Lincoln  adver- 
tised in  the  Sangamo  Journal  on 
July  1  and  Sept.  1,  1836,  that  he 
had  uncalled  for  letters  in  the  New 
Salem  postoffice.  Since  the  adver- 

I  tisemcnt  in  the  paper  cost  money 
Lincoln  would  hardly  have  been 
doing  it  on  his  own,  if  he  were  not 
postmaster,  as  he  would  have 
known  that  the  office  in  Washing- 
ton would  not  pay  his  advertising 
bills. 

Also  on  Oct.  6,  1836,  while  Lin- 
coln was  in  the  Sangamon  circuit 
court  handling  his  first  law  suit 
he  was  given  a  letter  by  Judge 
Samuel  D.  Lockwood  for  a  lawyer 
named  Ira  J.  Fenn.  Lincoln  franked 
the  letter  on  that  day  to  Fenn,  liv- 
ing at  Columbia,  in  Putnam  county. 
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Cape  Halteras,  North  Carolina, 
has  the  world's  largest  native  de- 
posits of  quicksancL 
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A  MEMORIAL  TO  PIONEER  POSTMASTERS 


Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  designated,  among  other 
honorable  appelations,  as  America's  most  famous  post- 
master. On  May  7,  1833,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
New  Salem,  Illinois,  and  he  served  in  this  capacity  xmtil 
May  30,  1836,  when  the  office  was  discontinued.  It  was 
first  established  on  December  25,  1829,  so  it  was  born  on 
Christmas  and  deceased  on  what  is  now  Memorial  Day. 

Under  the  name  of  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  the  old  office, 
extinct  for  one  himdred  and  four  years,  was  resurrected 
on  February  12,  1940.  The  government  might  well  con- 
sider this  project  a  memorial  to  pioneer  postmasters. 

The  New  Salem  office  had  a  history  like  many  pioneer 
enterprises  which  were  built  on  the  ever-shifting  fron- 
tiers of  American  civilization.  The  first  postmaster  at 
New  Salem,  Samuel  Hill,  served  but  two  years  and  his 
successor,  Isaac  P.  Chrisman,  served  a  similar  length  of 
time,  so  Lincoln,  the  third  and  last  encumbent,  with  only 
three  years  to  his  credit,  filled  the  office  longer  than 
either  of  his  predecessors.  The  office  was  closed  while 
Lincoln  was  still  the  postmaster. 

This  was  not  the  first  closing  of  a  post  office  which 
Lincoln  had  observed.  Back  in  Indiana  about  a  mile  from 
his  home  there  was  established  on  June  15,  1826,  a  post 
office  called  "Gentry's  Store"  with  Gideon  W.  Romain  as 
postmaster.  There  is  some  evidence  that  Lincoln  served 
as  clerk  in  the  store  where  the  office  was  located,  and 
this  fact  may  have  been  a  consideration  in  his  New 
Salem  appointment.  The  Gentry's  Store  office  was  dis- 
continued in  1829,  and  the  apparent  diminishing  popula- 
tion of  the  community  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  removal  of  the  Lincolns  to  Illinois. 

Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
published  in  1843,  gives  the  purpose  of  the  government 
mail  system  as  follows:  "The  mails  were  established  for 
the  transmission  of  intelligence;  the  articles  therefore 
proper  to  be  sent  in  them  are  letters,  newspapers,  and 
pamphlets."  It  would  appear  that  the  mail  system  a 
himdred  years  ago  was  literally  a  "correspondence 
school." 

Newspapers  especially  were  the  most  valuable  me- 
diums through  which  the  news  of  the  world  might  be 
made  available  to  those  living  in  remote  places.  The 
postmaster  was  not  only  expected  to  distribute  the  news 
on  the  printed  sheets,  but  he  was  also  obligated  to  keep 
those  in  the  community  who  could  not  read,  well  in- 
formed as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  universe.  This 
fact  is  well  substantiated  oy  correspondence  in  1830  from 
the  postal  department  at  Washington  to  the  postmaster 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  who  was  advised  that  "the  ad- 
vantage of  receiving  early  intelligence  of  passing 
events"  is  one  of  the  important  considerations  which 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  "men  of  great  respectability 
to  act  as  postmasters." 

A  copy  of  Howell's  campaign  biography  was  annotated 
by  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  he  left  standing  without  correc- 
tion this  comment  made  by  one  of  Lincoln's  friends :  "An 
acquaintance  says  that  the  Presidency  can  never  make 
our  candidate  happier  than  the  post  office  did  then.  He 
foresaw  unlimited  opjportunities  for  reading  newspapers, 
and  for  satisfying  his  appetite  for  knowledge." 

The  story  most  often  told  about  Lincoln's  brief  ex- 
perience in  the  office  at  New  Salem  is  his  keeping  of  the 
funds  left  in  his  hands  intact  in  an  old  sock  until  the 
postal  collector  called  for  a  settlement.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  exact  change  was  counted  out  to  him  by 
Mr.  Lincoln.  In  handling  the  monies  of  the  postal  de- 
partment, the  offices  were  known  as  deposit,  draft,  and 


collection  post  offices.  New  Salem  was  a  collection 
office  and  came  under  this  rule:  "Collection  offices  are 
those  which  are  required  to  pay  over  their  net  proceeds 
quarterly  to  the  mail  contractor  named  in  their  special 
instructions,  upon  the  production  by  him,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  proper  ordei's  and  receipts  sent  to  him  by 
the  department." 

Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  the  fact  that  Lin- 
coln would  often  volimtarily  deliver  mail,  but  the  postal 
regulations  made  it  clear  that  he  was  under  obligation 
to  do  so  in  certain  instances.  Rule  sixty  of  the  postal 
regulations  states  with  reference  to  the  postmaster:  "It 
is  expected  that  a  disposition  to  accommodate  will  prompt 
him  to  search  for  and  deliver  a  letter  on  the  application 
of  a  person  who  cannot  call  in  the  usual  office  hours." 
The  rule  does  not  state  that  a  ten  cent  special  delivery 
fee  was  to  be  collected.  Lincoln's  desire  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  this  recommendation  may  accoimt  for  the  often 
used  story  about  his  carrying  mail  aroimd  in  his  hat. 

The  pioneer  postmaster  may  have  been  the  first  em- 
ployee to  get  the  customary  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
time. When  the  carrier  was  due  at  the  post  office  with 
the  mail  between  9:00  P.  M.  and  5:00  A.  M.  the  post- 
master's salary  was  increased  by  one-half  his  original 
fee. 

Apparently  Lincoln  had  to  keep  the  patrons  of  the 
office  at  arms  length  while  he  was  making  up  the  mail, 
as  it  is  clearly  specified  in  the  postal  regulations  that 
"mails  may  be  opened  and  made  up  in  view  of  persons 
not  authorized  to  handle  them,  but  never  within  their 
reach." 

One  of  the  tasks  of  the  postmaster  which  was  not 
usually  emphasized  was  the  obligation  that  he  was  to 
consider  himself  "a  sentinel  of  the  department."  He  was 
especially  urged  to  "keep  a  vigilant  eye"  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  mail  was  transported  to  and  from  his 
office.  The  rules  of  the  department  specified  that  "if  the 
mail  be  carried  on  horseback,  he  (the  carrier)  will  see 
that  it  be  covered  with  an  oil  cloth  or  bear  skin;  if  in  a 
stage,  that  it  be  carried  in  a  dry  boot  under  the  driver's 
feet,  or  in  a  box  under  the  driver's  seat."  In  other  words 
the  carrier  was  to  stand  or  sit  on  the  mail  so  that  no 
one  could  get  to  it  without  his  knowledge. 

Possibly  Lincoln  should  have  kept  a  closer  watch  on 
his  own  activities  as  postmaster,  especially  as  it  had  to 
do  with  the  franking  privilege.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
he  franked  a  letter  for  a  friend  in  1835  by  placing  in 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  cover,  "Free,  A.  Lin- 
coln, P.  M."  It  is  quite  apparent  that  he  had  no  legal 
right  to  do  this.  Custom,  then  as  now,  and  the  habits  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  would  largely  influence  Lin- 
coln's own  attitude  toward  postal  regulations.  Appar- 
ently at  this  time  there  was  a  general  abuse  of  the  frank- 
ing system  which  was  often  held  out  as  an  incentive  to  get 
desirable  men. 

About  nine  months  after  Lincoln  franked  the  letter 
for  his  friend  Marsh,  an  act  was  passed  dated  July  2, 
1836,  which  stated,  "If  any  person  shall  frank  any  letter 
or  letters  other  than  those  written  by  himself,  or  by  his 
order  on  the  business  of  his  office,  he  shall  on  conviction 
thereof  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars." 

The  post  office  at  Lincoln's  New  Salem  should  not  only 
become  an  important  part  of  the  community  project  de- 
veloped by  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  it  should  also  me- 
morialize the  fine  contribution  which  early  postmasters 
made  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  on  the 
frontiers. 

See  Lincoln  Lore  No.  212. 


Where  Abe  Lincoln 
Was  Postmaster 

The  post  office  at  New  Salem, 
111.,  where  Abraham  Lmcoln 
served  as  postmaster  for  llyee 
years,  was  established  Dec.  25, 
1829  with  Samuel  Hiil  as  post- 
master, J.  Jones  writes  in  The 
Postmark,  monthly  bulletin  of 
the  Austin  PhUatelic  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. He  was  succeeded  by  Isaac 
Chrisman,  who  soon  failed  with 
the  store  in  which  the  post  office 
was   located. 

Samuel  HiU  was  again  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  New  Salem 
and  held  that  office  until  May  7, 
1833  when  young  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  appointed  by  President 
Andrew  Jackson. 

New  Salem  was  on  the  mail 
route  from  Springfield  to  Warren 
Court  House  (now  Monmouth, 
111.)  and  mail  arrived  once  a 
week  from  each  terminus  of  the 
route. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  a  letter 
at  that  time  was  determined  by 
the  number  of  sheets  of  paper  in 
the  letter  and  the  distance  trav- 
eled. A  single  sheet  was  charged 
with  six  cents  postage  for  a  dis- 
tance up  to  30  miles,  ten  cents  up 
to  80  miles,  12i^  cents  for  150 
miles,  18%  cents  from  150  to  400 
miles  and  25  cents  over  that  dis- 
tance. Two  sheets  of  paper  were 
charged  with  double  postage  and 
so  on.  Neither  envelopes  nor 
postage  stamps  were  used.  Let- 
ter sheets  were  simply  folded,  the 
ends  tucked  in  and  sealed  with 
red  wax.  The  postage  fee  was 
written  or  stamped  on  the  out- 
side and  collected  upon  delivery 
of  the  letter  to  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

If  letters  were  uncalled  for 
upon  the  day  of  arrival  Lincoln 
often  placed  the  letters  inside  his 
hat  (or  his  shirt  if  he  had  one) 
and  delivered  them  himself,  col- 
lecting the  fee  and  indulging  in 
friendly  gossip  with  his  neigh- 
bors. Abraham  Lincoln  then, 
could  be  rightly  ccdled  the  first 
local  mail  carrier. 

As  postmaster  he  was  not  a 
model  for  others  to  pattern  after. 
Matthew  Marsh,  a  New  Salem 
settler,  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
brother  on  September  17,  1835: 
"The  postmaster  (Mr.  Lincoln)  is 
very  careless  about  leaving  his 
office  open  and  unlocked  during 
the  day  -  half  the  time  I  go  in 
and  get  my  mail  without  anyone 
being  there."  This  letter  exists 
and  is  owned  by  Oliver  Barrett 
of  Chicago,   111. 

Postmasters  were  allowed  the 
free  franking  privilege,  but  the 
postmaster  that  franked  a  letter 
Free,  other  than  his  own  was 
liable  to  a  ten  dollar  fine.  Fear 
of  the  penalty  did  not  seem  to 
wear  heavily  on  Lincoln,  for  an- 
other letter  is  known  to  exist  by 
Marsh.  "If  he  (Lincoln)  is  there 
when  I  take  this  letter  to  the 
office  -  I  will  get  him  to  frank 


it."  This  time  Lincoln  was  on 
hand  for  the  letter  is  franked 
"FREE,  A.  LINCOLN,  P.M.,  NEW 
SALEM,   ILL.,   SEPT.   22." 

Still  another  letter  is  known, 
written  by  Samuel  Lockwood 
and  franked  by  Lincoln  four 
months  after  the  New  Salem 
post  office  was  discontinued. 
Lincoln  no  doubt  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  franking  letters  until  all 
the  mail  in  the  New  Salem  office 
was  called  for  or  sent  to  the  dead 
letter  office.  (These  two  letters 
are  in  the  Huntington  Library,  i 
San  Marino,  Calif.) 

Lincoln's     earnings     as     post- 1 
master    for    his    three    years    of 
service    are   not    exactly    known, : 
but  it  was  estimated  to  be  from  I 
$150  to  $175.     He  was  allowed  30 
I  per    cent    of   the    receipts    up    to ' 
1  $100,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  next 
$100.     He  also  got  50  per  cent  of 
the   postage   on   newspapers    and 
magazines     and    two     cents    for 
every  "FREE"  letter  delivered  to 
the    office,    except    those    which 
were  addressed  to  him.  By  virtue 
of  his  office  Lincoln  had  the  right 
to  send  and  receive  personal  let- 
ters free,  and  to  receive  one  daily 
newspaper    without    paying    the 
postal  fee. 

In  winter  Lincoln  spent  about 
three  months  at  Vandalia,  the 
state  capital  at  that  time.  In  his 
absence  Caleb  Carmen,  the  New 
Salem  shoemaker  took  care  of 
the  office.  Details  of  their  finan- 
cial arrangement  are  unknown. 
As  mail  arrived  at  New  Salem  on 
only  two  days  a  week  it  appe£u:s 
that  Lincoln  was  present  only  on 
those  days.  Odd  jobs  supplement- 
ed his  earnings  as  postmaster.  He 
did  some  surveying,  served  as  a 
clerk  at  elections,  as  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  from 
Sangamon  county  and  he  was  not 
above  splitting  rail  or  doing  farm 
work.  For  a  time  he  worked  in 
a  whiskey  distillery  still  near 
New   Salem. 

By  order  of  the  post  office  de- 
partment    the     office     at     New 


Salem  was  discontinued  on  May 
1 30,  1836  and  transferred  to  Pet- 
ersburgh.  In  the  words  of  Lin- 
coln the  office  just  "winked  out." 
Today  there's  a  post  office 
named  New  Salem  in  Pike 
county,  Illinois,  but  it's  not  the 
town  where  Lincoln  was  post- 
master 117  years  ago.  That  Illi- 
nois village  has  been  recreated, 
in  Menai-d  county,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  form  which  it  had  in 
Lincoln's   day. 


July  22,  1950 


Western  Stamp  Collector 
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"CARRIED  HIS  OFFICE  IN  HIS  HAT" 

When  he  was  a  postmaster  from  1833-1836 


The  Post  Office  at  New  Salem.  Illinois  was 
run  on  a  ver^'  informal  basis  by  Postmaster 
A.  Lincoln.  \^'hen  Mr.  Lincoln  left  his  office 
he  would  very  often  put  letters  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  his  hat.  As  he  proceeded  on  his  way 


he  would  meet  a  person  to  whom  one  of  the 
letters  was  addressed,  remove  his  hat  and 
deliver  the  letter!  Thus  the  local  citizens 
started  the  legend  that  Abe  Lincoln  "carried 
his  office  in  his  hat  I" 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.   U.   S.  Govemmenl  Printing  Office,  Waahin^on  25  D.    C.   Price  10  cents    < single  copy). 
Subscription  Price:  Sl.OO  year;  30  cents  additional  for  foreign  mailing. 
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LINCOLN  GETS 
POSTAI^  BOW 

Summerfield     Says     Mails 
Still  Feel  His  Influence 


By  JAMES  MatNEKS 

fWasJnnc/tun  Bureau  of  The  Sun] 
Washington,  Feb.  10  —  Ar- 
thur E.  Summerfield,  Postmas- 
ter General,  observed  today  — 
the  day  before  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's one-hundred  and  fiftieth 
birthday — that  "Lincoln's  inllu- 
ence  on  tlie  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  still  felt." 

Summerfield  listed  these  "pro- 
giessive  developments"  in  the 
postal  system  during  Lincoln's 
Administration: 

1.  Free  city  delivery  of  mail. 

2.  Railway  mail  service. 

3.  Postal  money  order  system. 

4.  The  International  Congress 
of  Paris,  in  1863,  which  led  to 
the  Universal  Postal  Union. 

5.  Unifoi  m  letter  rates  re- 
gardless of  distance. 

"Post  Office  In  His  Hat" 

Summerfield  hazarded  that 
Lincoln's  interest  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice probably  sprang  from  his 
own  service  as  postmaster  at 
New  Salem,  III.,  from  1833  to 
1836. 

"While  postmaster,  he  was 
known  for  his  special  service 
to  his  neighbors,"  Summerfield 
said. 

"He  would  walk  several  miles 
to  deliver  a  letter,  and,  while 
walking  along  the  street,  would 
stop,  reach  into  his  hat  and  pull 
out  a  letter  for  a  neighbor,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  colorful  story 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  kept  his  post 
office  in  his  hat." 

After  his  election  to  Congress, 
In  1847,  Lincoln  served  on  a 
House  committee  v\luch  had 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  pos- 
tal affairs. 

In  honor  of  the  martyred 
President,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  issuing  four  new 
United  Slates  postage  stamps 
as  part  of  the  Lincoln  scsqui- 
centennial  celebrations. 


Christian  Science  Monitor,  Feb.  1?,  I960 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  appointed  Postmaster  by 
President  Jackson.  The  office,  considered  insig- 
nificant politically,  was  given  to  the  young  man 
because  everybody  liked  him,  and  because  he  was 
the  only  man  willing  to  take  it  who  could  make 
out  the  returns.  He  was  exceedingly  pleased  with 
the  appointment,  because  it  gave  him  a  chance 
to  read  every  newspaper  coming  into  the  com- 
munity. He  hod  never  been  able  to  get  half  the 
newspapers  he  wanted  before,  and  the  office  gave 
him  the  prospect  of  a  constant  feast.  Not  wishing 
to  be  tied  to  his  new  post,  as  it  yielded  him  no 
revenue  that  would  reward  him  for  the  confine- 


it.  h< 


St  office  of  his  hat.  Wh( 


, r--.  _.  ice  ot  his  hat.  Whenever 

he  went  out,  the  letters  were  placed  in  his  hat. 
When  an  anxious  looker  for  a  letter  found  the 
Postmaster,  he  had  found  his  office;  and  the 
public  officer,  taking  off  his  hat,  looked  over  his 
mail  wherever  the  public  might  find  him.  He  kept 
the  office  until  it  was  discontinued,  or  removed 
to  Petersburg. 
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A  Lincoln,  P.  M.— 
The  Postmaster 

Daniel  F.  McGee 

It  is  human  nature  perhaps  for  ordinary  mortals  like  ourselves  to 
try  to  associate  in  some  way  with  the  great  men  of  the  world.  As 
pliilatelists,  for  instance,  we  feel  a  certain  kinship  for  those  notables  of 
current  fame  or  past  history  who,  in  some  fashion,  however  remote, 
find  themselves  linked  with  our  hobby. 

Now,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  a  stamp  collector.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  his  time  the  hobby  had  not  even  seen  the  light  of  day.  But 
in  the  1830's,  long  before  the  use  of  stamps  for  mailing  purposes, 
Abraham  Lincoln  distributed  the  mail  as  the  postmaster  of  New 
Salem,  111. 

This  was  Lincoln's  first  experi- 
ence with  public  office,  the  ap- 
pointment coming  because  his  pre- 
decessor, storekeeper  Samuel  Hill, 
was  charged  with  neglecting  his 
duties.  The  ladies  of  the  town  pe- 
titioned for  Hill's  removal,  and  the 
24-year-old  Lincoln  took  over  the 
office. 

In  those  days,  the  four-horse 
"mud-wagon"  carried  most  of  the 
mail  from  town  to  town,  although 
some  came  by  post  rider,  and  lat- 
er, by  stage.  With  only  two  mails 
a  week,  and  not  much  of  a  distribu- 
tion problem,  the  job  left  the 
young  postmaster  with  much  time 
for  other  activities. 

These  usually  involved  making 
extra  money  as  a  surveyor  and 
reading  the  mailed  newspapers  — 
a  procedure  that  In  time  made 
him  one  of  the  best  informed  men 
of  his  day. 

Lincoln's  principal  task  was  to 
estimate  the  number  of  sheets 
which  were  folded  and  waxed  to 
form  letters,  since  there  were  nei- 
ther envelopes  nor  stamps  in  those 
days.  The  recipient  of  the  letter 
bore  all  postal  costs,  a  single  sheet 
costing  6c  for  the  first  30  miles, 
10c  for  38-80  miles,  etc.  It  cost 
25c  to  post  a  letter  for  more  than 
400  miles. 


Quite  often  Lincoln  would  have 
the  receiver  break  open  the  letter 
so  that  the  two  of  them  could  count 
the  sheets  and  decide  on  the  rate. 
He  would  have  to  puzzle  out  how 
far  the  letter  had  traveled  to  reach 
New  Salem.  He  kept  the  receipts 
in  an  old  blue  sock  in  the  "safe" 
—  a  wooden  chest  he  kept  under 
his  bed.  His  salary  averaged  about 
a  dollar  a  week,  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  receipts. 

Customers  were  required  to  call 
for  their  mail,  but  this  postmas- 
ter became  known  for  his  special 
service  to  his  neighbors.  He  would 
walk  several  miles  to  deliver  a  let- 
ter which  someone  was  especially 
anxious  to  receive.  While  walking 
along  he  would  stop,  reach  into 
his  hat,  and  pull  out  a  letter  for 
a  passerby,  giving  rise  to  the  col- 
orful story  that  Mr.  Lincoln  kept 
his  office  in  his  hat. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
showed  the  gentleness  and  kindli- 
ness in  his  consideration  for  oth- 
ers that  was  to  become  charac- 
teristic throughout  his  public  ca- 
reer. Historians  wrote  of  many  in- 
cidents during  this  period  demon- 
strating his  devotion  to  duty  and 
his  great  honesty.  His  records  show 
a  precise  accounting  for  every 
penny  entrusted  to  his  care. 


Of  course,  by  his  very  nature,  he 
was  bound  to  bring  a  certain  care- 
lessness to  the  ptrformance  of  his 
duties.  This  was  especially  true 
of  the  franking  privilege,  which 
permitted  liim  to  send  and  receive 
personal  letters  free. 

Franking  tbcm  for  someone  else 
could  incur  a  ten-dollar  fine,  a 
risk  he  sometimes  was  inclined  to 
take.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  so 
on  a  leltc-r  vvhich  describes  Lin- 
coln himself  in  amusing  terms.  It 
is  a  rather  fai.ious  letter,  frequent- 
ly quoted,  from  ?vTafthew  S.  Marsh 

to  his  brother  George,  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  1835: 

"The  Postmaster  (Mr.  Lincoln) 
is  very  careless  about  leaving  his 
office  open  and  unlocked  during 
the  day  —  half  the  time  I  go  in 
Without  anyone  being  there,  as  was 
the  case  yesterday.  The  letter  was 
only  marked  'twenty-five',  and 
even  if  he  had  been  there  and 
known  it  was  double  he  would  not 
have  charged  me  any  more  — 
luckily  he  is  a  verj'  clever  fellow 
and  a  particular  friend  of  mine.  If 
he  is  there  when  I  carr>'  this  to 
the  office,  I  will  get  him  to  frank 
it   .   .   ." 

And  Lincoln  did  frank  it,  for  on 
the  outside  of  the  letter  is  writ- 
ten: "Free,  A.  Lincoln,  P.  M., 
New  Salem,  Illinois,  Sept.  22". 

The  Huntington  Library  in  San 
Marino,  Calif,  owns  one  of  these 
covers  franked  while  Lincoln  was 
postmaster.  Specialists  in  19th  cen- 
tury L'nited  States  material  know 
that  such  original  Lincoln  franks 
are  extremely  desirable  —  but  vir- 
tually nonexistent. 

Lincoln's  generous  nature  some- 
times resulted  in  his  delivering 
mail  without  collecting;  or  permit- 
ting a  customer's  account  to  run 
on,  while  he  advanced  the  need- 
ed amount  out  of  his  own  earnings 
to  the  government.  He  hadn't  the 
heart  to  refuse  delivery  of  mail 
to  those  who  did  not  have  the  mon- 
ey to  pay, iw^- 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not 
subsidize  mail  which  addressees 
were  indifferent  about  claiming.  If 
still  unclaimed  after  due  notice  and 
warning,  he  sent  it  off  to  the  Gen- 
eral Post  Office  as  dead  letters. 

In  the  1830's  Lincoln  still  had 
three  decades  to  go  before  the 
heroic  years  as  the  Uraon's  war- 
time President,  but  the  months  he 
spent  as  a  village  postmaster  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  road  that 
eventualh'  led  to  the  Wl.ile  House. 

Wliile  trudging  his  mail  route, 
he  extended  his  acquaintance  with 
the  residents  in  and  near  New  Sa- 
lem, which  aided  him  in  his  lat- 
er campaigns  for  the  legislature. 
And  the  periodicals  that  came 
through  his  office  helped  fashion  a 
facility'  for  interpreting  the  public 
mind  through  an  analysis  of  the 
press,  a  slall  vrliich  proved  to  be  of 
tremendous  value  to  him  in  his  lat- 
er poliiical  life. 

It  should  be  noied  to  Lincoln's 
credit  (and  to  philately's  benefit) 
that  duriiig  his  temj  as  President 
a  number  of  Postal  improvements 
were  introduced:  1)  Free  citj'  de- 
livery of  mail;  2)  Railway  Mail  I 
Ser\'ice;  3)  Postal  Money  Order 
System;  4)  The  International  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  May  1863,  which 
led  to  the  Universal  Postal  Union; 
and,  5)  Universal  letter  rates  re- 
gardless of  distance. 

(As  his  owTi  personal  tribute  to 
Lincoln  the  postmaster,  the  writer 
designed  and  had  canceled  at  New 
Salem,  111.,  on  February  12,  1964 
his  own  cachet  commemorating 
this  period  of  Lincoln's  career. 
Cancellations  from  dozens  of  "Lin- 
coln" Post  Offices  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad  were  al- 
so obtained  in  a  truly  worldwide 
'postmaster  tribute  to  the  famous 

proprietor  of  the  original  village 
Post  Office  at  New  Salem,  Hi.) 


Lincoln    RPO    Cancellations 

Hony  L.  Anderson 

No  matter  what  your  philatelic  specialty  may  be,  it  seems  that  ono 
collector  is  always  ready  to  help  another.  Recently,  an  LSP  member 
asked  if  we  knew  how  many  Railway  Post  Offices  (RPO's)  there  were 
that  had  the  name  "Lincoln"  in  them. 

Well,  our  SOS  flag  went  out  to  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Jr.  of  the 
Mobile  Post  Office  Society,  and  it  wasn't  long  until  he  had  an  answer 
for  us.  In  fact,  they  even  ran  a  contest  in  their  society  publication 
and  many  of  their  members  came  through  with  different  listmgs. 

The  compHation  shown  below  is  by  no  means  complete,  and  if  any 
of  LLin's  readers  can  add  to  it  please  contact  me  at  7&Q2  Marinette, 
Houston,  Texas  77036, 

Of  those  "Lincoln"  Railway  Post  Office  cancellations,  we  show  in 
order  the  name  of  route  and  the  Railroad,  Mileage  and  Dates  (from- 
to)   concerned: 

Columbus  &  Dncoln  <Nebr.),  CBl-Q,  71  miles,  19CK)-ie53. 

Nebraska  Qty  &  Lincoln  <Nebr.),  CB&Q,  ?,  192S-1936. 

Nebraska  City  &  Lincoln  (Nebr.),  MP,  60,  1852-1903. 

P^ed  Oak  (Iowa)  &  Lincoln  (Nebr.),  CBi-Q,  109,  1&^-1913;  19^1940. 

Sioux  aty  (Iowa)  &  Lincoln  (Nebraska),  CB&Q,  133,  1905-1931; 
1942-1950. 

Fremont  &  Lincoln  (Nebr.),  CNW,  51,  1&B7-1894;  1853-1907;  1924-1931. 

Missouri  Valley  (Iowa)  &  Lincoln  (Nebraska),  C3>JW,  90,  1894-1893; 
1907-1924. 

Omaha  &  Lincoln  (Nebr.),  UP,  ?,  1907-1907  (one  year). 

Lincoln  &  Alliance  (Nebr.),  CB&Q,  ?,  1888-1839. 
"    Lincoln  &  Alma  (Nebr.),  CB&Q,  225,  1885-1890;  1894-1901 

Lincoln  (Nebr.)  &  Billings  (Mrat.),  CB&Q,  841,  1896-* 

Lincoln  &  Central  Oty  (Nebr.),  UP,  ?,  1907-1907  {one  year)? 
Lincoln   (Nebraska),  &   Concordia   (Kans.),   CB&Q,   143,   1^-1901; 
1934-1950. 

Lincoln  &  Crawford  (Nebr.),  CB&Q,  ?,  1889-1891. 

Lincoln  (Nebr.)    &  Deadwood  (S.  Dak.),  CB&Q,  585,  1891-1895. 

Lincoln  &  Falls  City  {Nebr.),  CB&Q,  110,  1913-1924. 

Lincoln  &  Grand  Island  (Nebr.),  UP,  117,  1942-1952. 

Lincoln  &  Hastings  (Nebr.),  C&NW,  178,  1931-1933. 

Lincoln  (Nebr.)  &  Kansas  City  (Mo.),  CB&Q,  209,  1900-1938. 

Lincoln  (Nebr.)  &  Manhattan  (Kans.),  UP.  133,  1888-?;  1894-1942. 

Lincoln  &  O'Neill  (Nebr.),  CB&Q,  263,  1931-1942. 

Lincoln  &  Plymouth  (New  Hamp.),  Boston  &  Maine,  ?,  1916-1916 
(one  year). 

Lincoln  (Nebr.^&  St.  Joseph  (Mo.),  CB&Q,  146,  1958-*. 

Lincohi  (Nebrjl&  Sheridan  <Wyo.),  CB&Q,  ?,  1895-1896. 

Lincoln  &  Stromsburg  (Nebr.),  UP,  ?,  1902-1907. 

Lincoln  &  Superior  (Nebr.),  C&NW,  ?,  1933-1935. 

lincoln  (No.  Car.)  &  Oiester  (So,  Car.)  Carolina  &  N.  West,  64, 
1882-1682. 


Not  Always  Too  Honest 

Postmaster  Abe 
Fudged  On  Mail 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  - 
Abraham  Lincoln,  remem- 
bered in  history  and  legend  as 
"Honest  Abe,"  as  a  young 
postmaster  took  a  very  re- 
laxed attitude  toward  his 
duties  and  on  at  least  one  oc- 
casion mailed  a  letter  free  lor 
a  friend. 

The  Library  of  Congress 
now  has  the  evidence  of  the 
free-mailing  in  Lincoln's  own 
handwriting. 

In  a  Lincoln's  Birthday  an- 
nouncement, the  library  re- 
ported it  had  acquired  an  1835 
letter  written  by  Matthew  S. 
Marsh  of  New  Salem,  III., 
where  Lincoln,  then  26,  servea 
as  a  postmaster  in  a  corner  of 
the  general  store. 

Marsh  wrote  his  brother  in 
New  Hampshire: 

"The  Post  master  is  very 
clareless  about  leaving  his  of- 
fice open  &  unlocked  during 
the  day-half  the  time  I  go  in 
&  get  my  papers  etc.  Without 
any  one  being  there  as  was 
the  case  yesterday.  The  letter 
was  only  marked  25  &  even  if 
he  had  been  there  &  known  it 
was     double     he     would     not 


charged  me  any  more-luckily 
he  is  a  very  clever  fellow  &  a 
particular  friend  of  mine.  If 
he  is  there  when  1  carry  this 
to  the  office  I  will  get  him  to 
•frank'  it."  ^ 

Lincoln    was    and   did.    The    I 
cover  of  the  letter  bears  Lin- 
coln's   handwriting    and    this 
notation: 

"Free.  A.  Lincoln  P.  M. 
New  Salem,  Illis." 

Biographers  have  noted  this 
violated  postal  regulations  at 
the  risk  of  a  $10  fine,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  observed. 

The  Marsh  letter  came  to 
light  in  1926.  The  Library  of 
Congress  said  it  acquirea"  the 
letter  when  the  collection  of 
Justin  G.  Turner  of  Los  An- 
geles was  sold  recently. 

The  library  announcement 
said  the  Marsh  letter  'has 
been  widely  used  by  biogra- 
phers to  illustrate  Lincoln's 
friendliness  and  generosity 
and  as  evidence  that  the 
death  of  Ann  Rutlego,  only  a 
little  more  than  three  weeks 
earlier,  did  not  incapacitate 
him  to  the  degree  it  was  once 
romatically  supposed." 


Recent 
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The  year  1903  will  undoubtedly  remain  the 
unapproachable  summit  in  the  acquisition  of 
historic  manuscript  collections  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  In  that  one  year  the  Library 
became  the  repository  of  the  papers  of  George 
Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi- 
son, James  Monroe,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
Alexander  Hamilton.  The  year  1967,  never- 
theless, was  a  most  notable  year  for  the  Li- 
brary's Manuscript  Division,  perhaps  the  sin- 
gle most  notable  year  in  its  history — except  for 
1903. 

If  so,  it  marked  a  fitting  climax  to  the  pro- 
fessional career  of  David  C.  Mearns,  who  re- 
tired in  December  upon  the  completion  of  49 
years  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  during  the 
last  16  of  which  he  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Manuscript  Division.  His  tenure  in  that  posi- 
tion far  exceeded  that  of  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. Appropriately,  Mr.  Mearns  contributed 
to  the  annus  mirabilis  by  adding  his  own  per- 
sonal papers  to  the  resources  of  the  division 
in  which  he  concluded  his  remarkable  Library 
career. 

Among  the  many  high  points  of  the  year  is 
the  acquisition  of  one  of  the  best  known 
pieces  of  Lincolniana.  In  the  40-odd  years 
since  its  first  appearance,  the  letter  of  Mat- 
thew S.  Marsh,  written  to  his  brother  from 
New  Salem,  111.,  on  September  17,  1835,  has 
been  cherished  as  the  only  contemporary  de- 
scription of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  post- 
master of  that  frontier  village.  According  to 
Marsh,  Lincoln  was  "careless  about  leaving 
his  office  open  &  unlocked  during  the  day — 
half  the  time  I  go  in  &  get  my  papers  etc  with- 
out any  one  being  there."  But,  he  continued, 
"he  is  a  very  clever  fellow  &  a  particular  friend 
of  mine.  If  he  is  there  when  I  carry  this  to  the 
office  I  will  get  him  to  'Frank'  it."  Lincoln  not 
only  franked  the  letter,  indicating  his  higher 
regard  for  the  claims  of  friendship  than  for  the 
technicalities  of  postal  regulations,  he  also  ad- 
dressed it.  The  Marsh  letter  was  purchased  at 
the  sale  of  the  Justin  G.  Turner  collection. 


Contributors  to  this  report  include  John  C.  Broder- 
ick,  the  late  Lloyd  A.  Dunlap,  Paul  T.  Heffron, 
George  O.  Kent,  John  McDonough,  Paul  G.  Sifton, 
and  Gayle  Thornbrough. 
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First  page  of  Matthew  Marsh's  letter  to  his  brother  George,  in  which  he  rejers  to  "The  Post- 
master (Mr.  Lincoln)." 
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WE  SALUTE  THE  POST  OFFICE  AT  LINCOLN'S  NEW  SALEM 


Since  we  are  using  the  picture  of 
Lincoln  as  Postmaster  in  our  masthead 
of  this  new  publication  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  we  salute  "Lincoln's  New 
Salem"  as  our  Post  Office  for  the  month. 
The  information  and  picture  of  the  Post 
Office  were  furnished  by  the  present 
Postmaster  George  E.  Shaw. 

On  Christmas  Day,  1829,  a  post  office 
was  established  at  New  Salem.  Previ- 
ously the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
county  got  their  mail  at  Springfield. 

On  May  7,  1833,  Lincoln's  ambition 
was  gratified  vriien  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster.  He  retained  this  position 
until  May  I836  v^en  the  post  office 
was  discontinued  and  the  business 
transferred  to  Petersburg. 


At  that -time  mail  was  carried  by 
horseback  on  a  mail  route  from  Spring- 
field to  Monmouth  and  return, a  distance 
of  about  125  miles.   It  took  approxi- 
mately 6/4.  hours  each  way  to  make  the 
trip. 

The  position  of  postmaster  was  not 
confining  and  Lincoln  supplemented  his 
income  by  doing  odd  jobs.  On  election 
days  he  often  made  a  dollar  by  serving 
as  clerk. 

More  than  a  year  after  the  post  office 
was  discontinued  Lincoln  turned  over  the 
balance  of  his  receipts  amounting  to 
$248.63  to  William  Carpenter,  the  Spring- 
field Postmaster.   Lincolr.'s  commission 
for  his  services  as  postmaster  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  $25  to  $30  a  year. 

As  Postmaster  Lincoln  was  permitted  to 
send  and  receive  personal  letters  free 
and  receive  one  newspaper  daily  without 
charge. 

The  Post  Office  was  closed  for  over  a 
century  and  in  1940  was  reopened  in 
acknowledgment  of  Lincoln's  service  as 
Postmaster.   It  is  a  third  class  office 
with  receipts  last  year  of  $3, 437. 13* 

Lincoln's  New  Salem  was  reconstructed 
as  a  State  Park  and  several  thousand 
people  visit  this  historical  shrine  each 
year. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  Postmaster 
(1033-1836) 
by 
Dr.  Wayne  C.  Temple 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Eighty-Three  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Federal  appointment  as  a  postmaster.  Yes,  President  Andrew  Jackson 
made  him  postmaster  at  New  Salem,  Illinois,  on  May  7,  1033.  Although  Lincoln 
warmly  espoused  the  VJhig  cause,  Andy  Jackson,  a  Democrat,  named  him  anyhow.  As 
Lincoln  later  explained  it  in  his  autobiography:   "He  was  appointed  Postmaster 
at  New-Salem--the  office  being  too  insignificant,  to  make  his  politics  an  ob- 
jection." Of  course,  Lincoln  was  a  war  veteran,  having  served  as  a  Captain  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1032.   That  fact  alone  could  have  somewhat  influenced  the 
President,  himself  a  General  and  a  hero  from  the  War  of  1012. 

Lincoln  replaced  Samuel  Hill  and  put  up  the  required  $500  bond  which  two 
friends.  Nelson  Alley  and  Alexander  Trent,  signed  for  him.   His  salary  depended 
upon  the  volume  of  mail  handled,  being  calculated  upon  a  complicated  set  of  rules, 
Lincoln  probably  averaged  about  S50  or  more  a  year.   Such  a  position,  however, 
held  additional  advantages  for  Lincoln.   He  could  unofficially  read  the  newspapers 
until  the  subscribers  appeared  to  claim  their  mail.  And  he  dearly  loved  to  read 
the  political  news.  He  also  received  his  personal  mail  free  of  charge  and  enjoyed 
the  franking  privilege. 

How  were  the  letters  sent?  There  being  no  postage  stamps  until  1047,  a 
letter  writer  before  that  dite  simply  folded  the  pages  and  sealed  them  together 
with  wax.   Upon  the  missive's  arrival,  the  receiver  had  to  fork  over  the  necessary 
postage! 

When  Lincoln  first  became  postmaster,  a  rider  on  horseback  transported  the 


mail  between  stations.  One  of  these  carriers  was  Harvey  Lee  Ross;  his  father, 
Ossian  Ross,  had  the  contract  for  this  particular  route  which  ran  through  New 
Salem.  Within  a  year  or  so,  however,  a  stage  line  began  to  bounce  passengers 
over  this  same  road,  and  the  mail  then  went  by  stagecoach.  After  Lincoln  entered 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  in  1834,  he  rode  this  stage  from  New  Salem  to  the 
Capitol  at  Vandalia. 

Lincoln,  naturally,  did  not  carry  the  mail  as  postmaster,  but  he  often  per- 
sonally delivered  letters  and  papers  to  patrons  as  he  went  about  his  daily  travels. 
At  times,  he  even  walked  the  Post  Road  to  Springfield  and  back.  Thus,  this  old 
mail  route  is  most  historical.  The  79th  General  Assembly  passed  Joint  Resolution 
No.  53  on  October  23,  1975,  allowing  the  marking  of  this  course  with  appropriate 
signs.   It  is  now  called  Lincoln's  Post  Road,  and  it  was  formally  dedicated  Feb- 
ruary  12,  1976. 

This  letter  itself  will  be  carried  over  the  Post  Road  on  July  1,  1903,  as 
part  of  the  Sesquicentennial  observance  of  Lincoln's  appointment  as  a  postmaster. 
Treasure  it  as  an  important  piece  of  history.  The  envoio'p^-vms— eafi-6€-l-tecb=by-. 
k £IIer^^j^~cl)pled  irvm'XXike-^(^ViSi^^ir%\^\i^X^^^^T'^h.zo\x{   as  t^e^Po^mn sTlef -of^ 
NeviF=Salem,  That  noted  artist.  Dr.  Lloyd  Ostendorf,  drew  the  special  logo  used 
for  this  celebration. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  D.E.A.F.  is  sponsoring  some  of  the  events  con- 
nected with  this  Sesquicentennial.   The  Lincolns  actually  had  one  son,  Thomas 
(Tad)  Lincoln,  who  suffered  from  a  speech  impediment.  This  fact  is  attested  to 

by  Alexander  Williamson,  the  tutor  of  the  Lincoln  boys  in  the  White  House.  And 

College 
while  Lincoln  was  President  of  the  United  States,  Gallaudet- was  established  in 

A 

1864  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  deaf. 

Lincoln  remained  Postmaster  of  New  Salem  until  the  office  was  transferred 
to  Petersburg  on  May  30,  1836.  He  himself  moved  into  Springfield  from  New  Salem 


on  April  15,  1837,  and  on  June  14  that  year  turned  in  his  postal  receipts  to 
William  Carpenter,  Postmaster  of  Springfield.   From  an  old  blue  sock  in  a  wooden 
chest,  the  new  lawyer  carefully  counted  out  the  coins  just  as  he  had  received  them 
over  the  counter  for  postage.  His  hoard — which  he  had  not  touched  for  personal 
expenditures — amounted  to  $240.63.   It  represented  his  total  take  since  the  last 
unknown  time  that  he  made  a  report.  Those  who  knew  him  best  did  not  call  him 
"Honest  Abe"  for  nothing! 
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Lincoln  served  short  term  as  postmaster 


U'hal  did  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  U'illiam  Faulkner,  the  dis- 
tinguished American  author, 
have  in  common''  Each  was 
postmaster  of  a  small  town  for 


Point  of 
View 

Bj  Herman  Herst  Jr. 


a  relatively  brief  period  in  hi? 
early  life. 

The  similarity  ends  there. 

Faulkner  was  rather  lax  in 
performing  his  duties.  "When 
he  learned  of  the  coniplaints 
that  post  office  authorities 
received  from  people  living  in 
the  small  Mississippi  town 
where  be  oTficiated.  he  was  in- 
dignant. 

When  called  en -the  -carpet 
for  ignoring  his  duties,  he  said. 
"1  do  not  propose  to  be  at  the 
beck  and  -call  of  anyone  who 
has  a  3<ent  stamp  for  a  letter, 
and  determines  to  use  it." 

He  was  relieved  of  his  du- 
ties, and  the  post  onice's  loss 
turned  out  to  l>e  American  lit- 
erature's gain. 

Not  so  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

In  1832  Lincoln  unsuccess- 
fully ran  for  the  stale  legisla- 
ture in  Illinois.  The  postmas 
tership  in  New  Salem  was 
available,  and  Lincoln  applied 


•for  it  The  positio-  paid  so  lit- 
tle there  were  no  other  seek- 
ers for  the  job.  and  Lincoln 
was  selected 

He  had  plent\  of  time  for 
other  things  Lincoln  found  a 
book  on  sur^-eying  and  soon 
mastered  the  profession  For 
awhile,  he  suppcned  him.self 
through  sur\'eying  while  acting 
as  postmaster. 

In  1S34  Lincoln  again  ran  for 
the  state  legislature,  and  this 
time  he  won.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  sen'.ng  as  post- 
master and  began  studying  law 
at  the  urging  of  his  friend  John 
StuarL 

On  SepL  9,  1836.  Lincoln 
received  his  license  to  prac- 
tice law.  He  terminated  his  job 
as  postmaster  on  Sept  30, 
1836. 

Lincoln's  relatively  shon 
term  as  postmaster  left  us  with 
some  fine  philatelic  souvenirs 

As  postmaster,  Lincoln  had 
the  franking  privilege,  not  only 
for  official  letters,  but  for  per- 
sonal ones  as  well 

It  can  never  be  knowTi  how 
many  letters  Lincoln  franked 
during  his  term  in  office,  but 
five  are  fcnowTj  today  post- 
marked New  Salem. 

A  sixth  letter  was  in  the 
Oliver  Barrett  collection  of 
Lincolniana.  sold  ai  auction  in 
the  1940s  It  was  wiitter  when 
Lincoln  was  serving,  a  term  in 
the  siate  legisiaiure  while  act- 


ing as  the  New  Salem  postmas- 
ter. 

The  capital  of  the  state  was 
thei.  at  N'andalia,  and  that 
stamples5  cover  bears  the  Van- 


ard  K.  Meyer,  who  collects 
Lincoln  material,  but  the 
prices  of  the  New  Salem  cov- 
ers (J2,000  or  so.  as  I  recall  i 
seemed  to  bf  much  loo  expen- 


Abraham  Lincoln's  short  tenure  as  postmaster  of  New  Salem, 
IIU  fromlS33  to  lUC  created  some  fine  phllMelic  items.  Only 
five  New  Salem  letters  are  known  to  have  sunived  this  peri- 
od which  carry  his  free  frank;  e  sinh,  postmarked  Vandalia, 
is  known  while  be  served  the  dual  role  of  postmaster  mod 
state  4egislator.  These  covers  are  quite  scarce  today.  Other 
known  A.  Lincoln  free  franks  date  from  the  years  he  served 
as  a  member  of  Congress  and  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  A.  Lincoln  free  frank  on  the  mouming  cover  shown  is 
believed  to  have  been  addressed  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  after  the 
death  of  their  son.  This  cover  realized  $4,&H  in  a  1178  auction 
conducted  by  Robert  A.  Siegel. 


dalla-  postmark.  (A  postmas- 
ter's frank  was  valid  anywhere 
in  the  country,  not  only  where 
he  held  office.) 

1  anended  that  Barrett  Sale 
four  decades  ago.  I  had  tried 
to  purchase  one  of  the  New  Sa- 
lem covers  for  a  fnend,  Rich- 


sive. 

Fortunately,  I  was  able  to 
buy  the  Vandalia  cover,  which 
Meyer  still  has  in  his  collec- 
tion 

Interestingly  enough,  the 
Phillips  Amcncar,  Stamples^ 
Cove'-  Calaloi  suggest';  a  price 


of  J5,O00  for  the  New  Salem 
covers  -franked  by  Lincoln, 
and  $15,000  for  the  cover  from 
Vandalia 

Postal  history  dealers  often 
get  a  laugh  from  collectors 
who  think  their  knowledge  of 
Lincoln  exceeds  that  of  experi- 
enced professionals. 

Periodically,  a  letter  comes 
in,  stating  that  the  writer  is  a 
collector  -of  BUnois  stampless 
covers,  and  that  be  is  looking 
for  a  cover  postmarked  New 
Salem,  ill.,  -during  the  early 
1830s 

What  he  is  looking  4ot,  of 
course,  is  a  letter  tandled  by ' 
A.  Lincoln,  P.M.,  although  the 
subterfuge  he  uses  in  .asking 
tor  it  is  intended  to  mask  the 
iact  that  he  wants  to  buy  It  (or 
a  low  price       -    - 

Such  items  are  known,  but 
asually  appreciated.  -Dates  to 
watch  lor  are  t>etween  1833 
and  1836 

Postal  archives  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  amount  of  business 
■that  Lincoln  did  between  May 
27,  1833.  when  he  apparently 
took  the  position,  -and  bis  ter- 
mination on  Sept.  30, 1836 

The  total  Tie:  revenue  of  the 
New  Salem  office  between 
those  dates  was  J3«0.89. 

Postal  rates  at  that  time  de- 
pended primarily  on  the  dis- 
tance a  letter  traveled,  and 
secondaril>  or  its  weight. 

It  is  only  a  wild  guess,  but  if 


one  assume?  thai  the  average 
letter  cos;  12Ut  to  mail,  this 
could  indicate  thai  approxi- 
mately 3,00C  lerier?  lefl  New. 
Salem  during  Lincoln's  tenure. 

This  i?  somewhat  more  than 
70  lenen-  l  month  or  a  little 
more  L^an  tv.L'  letters  per  day. 
Lincoln  must  ha\e  had  a  lot  of 
time  on  his  handi. 

U'ith  only  five  known  letters 
surviving,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  more  must  exist,  and 
Bwait  only  the  Jinding 

Therf  is  today  a  post  office 
in  lUinou;  named  New  Salem, 
■but  it  ha=  no  connection  with  . 
the  office  of  that  name  in 
which  Lincoln  worked  To- 
day's New  Salem's  ZIP  4s 
62357.  .;■ 

To    avoid    confusion,   tin-    i. 
-coin's  New  Salem  is  called  ext. 
actly  that  Lincoln's  >iew  5a-    . 
iem,  with  its  own  ZIPoI-62E59.  -/ 

Lincoln's  New  ^Salem  is^  '_, 
branch  of  the  post  office  et5«e^-.'^- 
■tersburg,  HI  (62675).  "    -•  ^   '  --  - 

Tourists   -visiting  -AincsWns '•  ^  ^ 
New  .Salem  -today  iin-obably   - 
post  more  lettersintliBliJffice">;; 
in  a  day  than  Lincoln  iafl  5c- '  ^. 
casi  on  to  see  in  a  naonft .     -r 

There    were    no  ^JWtese  ^^ 
stamps  in  Lincoln's  -term-is  -?- 
postmaster.  They  came  along  "_ 
a  bit  more  than  a  decade  later. 
But  Lincoln  used  a  free  frank 

(Continued  on  nen  page)         , 


Postmastei 

.(From  previous  page) 

on  several  occasions  dunng  his     i 
subsequent  career  , 

While  in  the  stale  legisla-  ' 
ture,  he  could  u.se  il  only  a,-  ' 
long  a.K  he  wa.'c  a  postma.'iier  ' 

A  few  years  later  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  Congres.--. 
and  covers  are  known  franked 
by  him  while  he  occupied  that 
position 

And,  of  course,  as  president 
of  the  United  States  he  could 
(and  didi  frank  letters  The.\ 
are  tar  more  frequentl\  seen 
in  this  lom-j 
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This  beautiful  collectors'  envelope  carmemorating  the  150th  Anniversary  of  A. 
Lincoln,  Postiraster,  will  be  carried  over  the  old  original  Post  Road  route  on 
July  1,  1983,  and  given  a  special  cancellation.  In  addition  to  the  artistic 
cachet,  a  first-day  postmark  will  depict  the  walking  postmaster  A.  Lincoln 
delivering  mail.  It  was  at  New  Salan  that  Lincoln,  as  a  young  adult,  lived 
from  1831  and  developed  his  many  diverisified  talents. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States,  was  many  things 
in  his  lifetime.  Among  his  various  occupations  were  farm  hand,  rail  splitter, 
flatboatman,  store  clerk,  militia  captain,  deputy  surveyor,  state  assemblyman, 
lawyer,  President  and  from  May  7,  1833  to  May  30,  1936,  postmaster  at  New 
Salem,  Illinois. 

After  serving  as  a  militia  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  Lincoln  returned  to 
New  Salem.  To  get  money  to  pay  for  meals  and  lodging,  Lincoln  did  all  kinds 
of  jobs  such  as  splitting  rails,  husking  corn,  clerking  in  a  general  store  and 
whatever  other  odd  jobs  he  could  find. 

His  friends,  sympathizing  with  his  plight,  resolved  to  have  him  appointed 
postmaster.  Samuel  Hill,  a  storekeeper,  was  postmaster,  but  was  not  well 
liked  by  the  residents  of  New  Salon.  The  wcnien  of  the  ccmmunity  were  incensed 
because  Hill  would  make  them  wait  for  their  mail  while  he  sold  liquor  and 
otlier  goods.  As  a  result  of  this,  a  petition  for  Hill's  removal  and  Lincoln's 
appointment  was  circulated  and  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  residents  of 
New  Salon. 

As  a  result,  Lincoln  was  appointed  postmaster  on  May  7,  1833  by  President 
Andrew  Jackson,  a  Democrat.  Lincoln,  an  avowed  supporter  of  Whig  Leader  Henry 
Clay,  said  he  received  the  apEx^intment  because  the  office  was  "too 
insignificant  to  make  his  politics  an  objection."  Of  course,  Lincoln  being  a 
war  veteran  could  have  sonewhat  influenced  the  President,  himself  a  general 
and  a  hero  from  the  war  of  1812.  Lincoln  replaced  Samuel  Hill  and  put  up  the 
required  $500  bond  which  two  friends  Nelson  Alley  and  Alexander  Trent,  signed 
for  him. 

Lincoln's  salary  was  based  on  revenue  and  averaged  four  to  six  dollars,  per 
month.   Stamps  had  not  then  been  invented,  but  instead  oJiarges  were  paid  on 


D.  E.  A.  F. 


LincoLn 


401-417  Fayotte  Avo, 

Springfield,  IL  62704 

217-753-2500  (Voico-TDD) 


receipt  by  the  addressee.  Tlie  postmaster  wrote  the  postal  charge  in  the  upper 
right  corner  of  the  envelof^  and  the  recipient  paid  the  postage.  A  single 
sheet  cost  six  cents  for  the  first  39  miles  and  ten  cents  for  30  to  80  miles. 
Lincoln  kept  jxDstal  receipts  in  an  old  sock,  storing  the  socks  in  a  wooden 
chest  under  a  store  counter  as  his  safe. 

Lincoln  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  appointment,  because  it  gave  him  a 
chance  to  read  every  newspaper  that  was  received  by  his  easterners.  He  dearly 
loved  to  read  the  political  news.  He  also  received  his  personal  mail  free  of 
charge  and  enjoyed  the  privilege. 

When  Lincoln  first  became  postmaster,  a  rider  on  horseback  transported  the 
mail  between  stations.  Within  a  year  or  so,  however,  a  stage  line  began  to 
bounce  passengers  over  this  same  road,  and  the  mail  then  went  by  stagecoach. 
The  normal  schedule  was  for  the  mail  stage  to  leave  Springfield  every  Saturday 
at  4:00  A.M.  for  the  VJarren  County  Courthouse  (Monmouth,  Illinois)  by  way  of 
Athens,  New  Salem,  Havana,  and  other  stops  for  a  total  distance  of  115  miles. 
Return  mail  left  Monmouth  on  Tuesday  morning  and  arrived  in  Springfield  late 
Thursday  night.  Lincoln  often  walked  the  Post  Road  to  Springfield  and  back. 
It  is  now  called  Lincoln's  Post  Road,  and  it  was  formally  dedicated  February 
12,  1976. 

Not  wishing  to  be  tied  to  the  office,  Lincoln  made  his  "hat"  the  post  office. 
If  people  did  not  call  for  their  mail,  the  postmaster  took  it  to  them.  When 
an  anxious  custaner  looking  for  a  letter  found  the  postmaster,  he  had  found 
the  post  office.  Lincoln  was  frequently  absent  from  the  post  office  and 
custaiiers  would  look  through  the  mail  and  take  what  was  theirs.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  Lincoln  didn't  always  collect  the  full  amount  due  on  letters  and 
newspapers  received.  M.  S.  Marsh,  who  lived  near  New  Salem,  wrote  his  brother 
that  Lincoln  was  very  earless  in  leaving  the  office  open  and  unattended  and 
that  he  could  have  charged  double  postage  on  a  letter  but  chose  to  charge  only 
the  single  page  rate. 

With  the  settleiient  of  Petersburg,  which  was  partially  surveyed  by  Lincoln, 
New  Salem  became  a  dying  community.  On  May  30,  1836,  the  New  Salem  post 
office  was  transferred  to  Petersburg.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Postmaster,  received 
$19.48  for  his  final  three  months  of  service. 

On  June  14,  1837,  the  final  chapter  in  Lincoln's  postal  career  occurred.  A 
caller,  presumably  William  Carpenter,  then  the  Springfield  postmaster,  came  to 
Lincoln's  law  office  in  Springfield  and  requested  a  final  accounting  of  the 
postal  funds.  From  an  old  blue  sock  in  a  wooden  chest,  the  new  lawyer 
carefully  counted  out  the  coins  just  as  he  had  received  them  over  the  counter 
for  postage.  Although  the  inDney  had  been  in  Lincoln's  hands  during  a  period 
of  extreme  poverty,  he  had  never  regarded  it  as  available  for  personal  use. 
Tliose  who  knew  him  best  did  not  call  him  "Honest  Abe"  for  nothing. 

Kindling  the  history  of  our  heritage,  LincolnFest  was  originally  conceived  to 
celebrate  the  150th  Anniversary  of  Abrahair,  Lincoln  setting  foot  in  Sangamon 
County.  The  Fourth  of  July  weekend  in  Springfield  unites  the  community  in  fun 
and  festivities  for  the  entire  family.  Lincolnfest  combines  music,  food, 
crafts,  street  entertainment  and  games,  children's  activities  and  senior 
■  citizens  programs,  as  well  as  events  and  programs  f©r  the  handicapped, 
(braille  programs  for  the  blind  and  sign  language  interpreters  for  the  deaf) 
fireworks,  and  parades  to  make  a  fun-filled  exciting  weekend. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  D.E.A.F.,  Inc.  is  sponsoring  sane  of  the  events 
connected  with  the  Sesquicentennial.  The  Lincolns  actually  had  one  son, 
Thonas  (Tad)  Lincoln,  who  suffered  from  a  speech  impediment.  This  fact  is 
attested  to  by  Alexander  VJilliamson,  the  tutor  of  the  Lincoln  boys  in  the 
White  House  and  wMle  Lincoln  was  President  of  the  United  States,  Gallaudet 
College  was  established  in  1864  at  VJashington,  D.  C.  for  the  deaf. 

This  letter  itself  will  be  carried  over  the  historic  Post  Road  on  July  1,  1983 
as  part  of  the  Sesquicentennial  observance  of  A.  Lincoln's  appointment  as 
postmaster.  The  noted  Artist  Mr,  Lloyd  Ostendorf,  drew  the  special  logo  used 
for  tills  gala  event.  A.  Lincoln's  signature  is  copied  from  the  actual 
signature  of  Lincoln  as  the  postmaster  of  New  Salem. 


Cjhe  Lincoln  Digest 

Dr.  Loms  A.  Warren,  Editor 

Published  by 
The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 


LINCOLN,  THE  POSTMAN 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  designated,  among  other 
honorable  appelations,  as  America's  most  famous  post- 
master. On  May  7,  1833,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
New  Salem,  Illinois,  and  he  served  in  this  capacity  until 
May  30,  1836,  when  the  office  was  discontinued.  It  was 
first  established  on  December  25,  1829,  so  it  was  born  on 
Christmas  and  deceased  on  what  is  now  Memorial  Day. 

Under  the  name  of  Lincoln's  New  Salem,  the  old  office, 
extinct  for  one  hundred  and  four  years,  was  resurrected 
on  February  12,  1940.  The  government  might  well  con- 
sider this  project  a  memorial  to  pioneer  postmasters. 

The  New  Salem  office  had  a  history  like  many  pioneer 
enterprises  which  were  built  on  the  ever-shifting  fron- 
tiers of  American  civilization.  The  first  postmaster  at 
New  Salem,  Samuel  Hill,  served  but  two  years  and  his 
successor,  Isaac  P.  Chrisman,  served  a  similar  length  of 
time,  so  Lincoln,  the  third  and  last  incumbent,  with  only 
three  years  to  his  credit,  filled  the  office  longer  than 
either  of  his  predecessors.  The  office  was  closed  while 
Lincoln  was  still  the  postmaster. 

This  was  not  the  first  closing  of  a  post  office  which 
Lincoln  had  observed.  Back  in  Indiana  about  a  mile  from 


his  home  there  was  established  on  June  15,  1826,  a  post 
oflSce  called  "Gentry's  Store"  with  Gideon  W.  Remain  as 
postmaster.  There  is  some  evidence  that  Lincoln  served 
as  clerk  in  the  store  where  the  office  was  located,  and 
this  fact  may  have  been  a  consideration  in  his  New 
Salem  appointment.  The  Gentry's  Store  office  was  dis- 
continued in  1829,  and  the  apparent  diminishing  popula- 
tion of  the  community  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  removal  of  the  Lincolns  to  Illinois. 

Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
published  in  1843,  gives  the  purpose  of  the  government 
mail  system  as  follows:  "The  mails  were  established  for 
the  transmission  of  intelligence;  the  articles  therefore 
proper  to  be  sent  in  them  are  letters,  newspapers,  and 
pamphlets."  It  would  appear  that  the  mail  system  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  literally  a  "correspondence 
school." 

Newspapers  especially  were  the  most  valuable  me- 
diums through  which  the  news  of  the  world  might  be 
made  available  to  those  living  in  remote  places.  The 
postmaster  was  not  only  expected  to  distribute  the  news 
on  the  printed  sheets,  but  he  was  also  obligated  to  keep 
those  in  the  community  who  could  not  read,  well  in- 
formed as  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  universe.  This 
fact  is  well  substantiated  by  correspondence  in  1830  from 
the  postal  department  at  Washington  to  the  postmaster 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  who  was  advised  that  "the  ad- 
vantage of  receiving  early  intelligence  of  passing 
events"  is  one  of  the  important  considerations  which 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  "men  of  great  respectability 
to  act  as  postmasters." 

A  copy  of  Howell's  campaign  biography  was  annotated 
by  Lincoln  in  1860,  and  he  left  standing  without  correc- 
tion this  comment  made  by  one  of  Lincoln's  friends:  "An 
acquaintance  says  that  the  Presidency  can  never  make 
our  candidate  happier  than  the  post  office  did  then.  He 
foresaw  unlimited  opportunities  for  reading  newspapers, 
and  for  satisfying  his  appetite  for  knowledge." 

The  story  most  often  told  about  Lincoln's  brief  ex- 
perience in  the  office  at  New  Salem  is  his  keeping  of  the 


eft  in  his  hands  intact  in  an  old  sock  until  the 
;ollector  called  for  a  settlement.  It  will  be  remem- 
hat  the  exact  change  was  counted  out  to  him  by 
ncoln.  In  handling  the  monies  of  the  postal  de- 
nt, the  offices  were  known  as  deposit,  draft,  and 
)n  post  offices.  New  Salem  was  a  collection 
nd  came  under  this  rule:  "Collection  offices  are 
^hich  are  required  to  pay  over  their  net  proceeds 
ly  to  the  mail  contractor  named  in  their  special 
tions,  upon  the  production  by  him,  from  time  to 
f  the  proper  orders  and  receipts  sent  to  him  by 
lartment." 

1  emphasis  has  been  placed  in  the  fact  that  Lin- 
)uld  often  voluntarily  deliver  mail,  but  the  postal 
ions  made  it  clear  that  he  was  under  obligation 
!0  in  certain  instances.  Rule  sixty  of  the  postal 
ions  states  with  reference  to  the  postmaster:  "It 
:ted  that  a  disposition  to  accommodate  will  prompt 
search  for  and  deliver  a  letter  on  the  application 
irson  who  cannot  call  in  the  usual  office  hours." 
le  does  not  state  that  a  ten  cent  special  delivery 
3  to  be  collected.  Lincoln's  desire  to  carry  out  the 
f  this  recommendation  may  account  for  the  often 
ory  about  his  carrying  mail  around  in  his  hat. 

pioneer  postmaster  may  have  been  the  first  em- 
to  get  the  customary  time  and  a  half  for  over- 
Vhen  the  carrier  was  due  at  the  post  office  with 
il  between  9:00  P.  M.  and  5:00  A.  M.  the  post- 
's salary  was  increased  by  one-half  his  original 

irently  Lincoln  had  to  keep  the  patrons  of  the 
t  arms  length  while  he  was  making  up  the  mail, 
5  clearly  specified  in  the  postal  regulations  that 
may  be  opened  and  made  up  in  view  of  persons 
ihorized  to  handle  them,  but  never  within  their 

of  the  tasks  of  the  postmaster  which  was  not 

emphasized  was  the  obligation  that  he  was  to 

r  himself  "a  sentinel  of  the  department."  He  was 

lly  urged  to  "keep  a  vigilant  eye"  upon  the  man- 


ner  in  which  the  mail  was  transported  to  and  from  his 
office.  The  rules  of  the  department  specified  that  "if  the 
mail  be  carried  on  horseback,  he  (the  carrier^  will  see 
that  it  be  covered  with  an  oil  cloth  or  bear  skm;  if  in  a 
stage,  that  it  be  carried  in  a  dry  boot  under  the  driver's 
feet,  or  in  a  box  under  the  driver's  seat."  In  other  words 
the  carrier  was  to  stand  or  sit  on  the  mail  so  that  no 
one  could  get  to  it  without  his  knowledge. 

Possibly  Lincoln  should  have  kept  a  closer  watch  on 
his  own  activities  as  postmaster,  especially  as  it  had  to 
do  with  the  franking  privilege.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
he  franked  a  letter  for  a  friend  in  1835  by  placing  in 
the  upper  right  hand  comer  of  the  cover,  "Free.  A.  Lin- 
coln, P.  M."  It  is  quite  apparent  that  he  had  no  legal 
right  to  do  this.  Custom,  then  as  now,  and  the  habits  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  would  largely  influence  Lin- 
coln's own  attitude  toward  postal  regulations.  Appar- 
ently at  this  time  there  was  a  general  abuse  of  the  frank- 
ing system  which  was  often  held  out  as  an  incentive  to 
get  desirable  men. 

About  nine  months  after  Lincoln  franked  the  letter 
for  his  friend  Marsh,  an  act  was  passed  dated  July  2, 
1836,  which  stated,  "If  any  person  shall  frank  any  letter 
or  letters  other  than  those  written  by  himself,  or  by  his 
order  on  the  business  of  his  office,  he  shall  on  conviction 
thereof  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars." 

The  post  office  at  Lincoln's  New  Salem  should  not  only 
become  an  important  part  of  the  commimity  project  de- 
veloped by  the  State  of  Illinois,  but  it  should  also  me- 
morialize the  fine  contribution  which  early  postmasters 
made  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  on  the 
frontiers. 
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J-aly   24,  1863.  -  Letter  to  Postmaster-General  Blair 
Executive  Mansion,  Washington,  J'ul7  24,  1863 
Eon.  Postmaster-General. 

Sir:  Yesterda7  little  indorsements  of  mine  went  to  you  in  two  cases  of 
postmasterships  sou^t  for  widows  whose  hustands  have  fallen  in  the  battles 
of  this  war.  These  cases  occurring  on  the  same  day  "brou^t  me  to  reflect  more 
attentively  than  I  had  "before  done,  as  to  what  is  fairly  due  from  us  here  in 
the  dispensing  of  patronage  toward  the  men,  who  "by  fitting  our  "battles,  "bear 
the  chief  "burden  of  saving  our  co-untry.  My  conclusion  is  that,  other  claims 
and  qualifications  being  eq-oal,  they  have  the  better  ri^t;  and  this  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  the  disabled  soldier  and  the  deceased  soldier' s  family. 

Tour^  obedient  servant,       A.  Lincoln 


Ho  phase  of  government  activities  is  more  often  associated  with  our  national 
existence  in  times  of  peace  than  the  postal  department.  The  caricature  of  America 
has  been  closely  allied  with  postal  service  and  it  is  now  well  established  that  one 
of  the  nations  early  postmasters,  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  greatly  influenced  the  "Uncle 
Sarn"  as  we  know  him.  One  authority  states,"  It  may  be  that  in  the  gaunt,  loose  knit 
frame,  the  strong  and  rugged  features  we  recogaize  a  kinship  to^that  sterling  and 
essentially  American  type  of  man  which  found  its  best  exponent  in  Lincoln,  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  Uncle  Sam  has  become  the  most  \aniversally  accepted  and  the  best 
beloved  of  all  our  conventional  types,"   Another  stiggests  that  Uncle  Sam's  "present 
physique  and  appearance  were  evolved  between  1860  and  1880  when  Keppler  drew  a  clearly 
recogiizable  and  wholly  satisfactory  present  day  Uncle  Sam.  His  usual  costume  may 
have  come  from  the  caricaturist's  trick  of  clothing  Lincoln  in  stars  and  stripes. 

The  whole  conception  of  our  present  Uncle  Sam  probably  owes  more  to  Lincoln  than  to 
any  other  man." 


"Honest  Abe"  Lincoln  once  broke  the  law,* 
AisXKKKMXXXKXXIKXKXXKKXXKXXXiOeX  Authority  for  this 
statement  is  Dr.  L.A.Warren,  director  of  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Insurance  Company's  Lincoln  Museum  in  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

■^^        While  serving  as  Postmaster  at  Nev/  Salem,  Illinois, 
Lincoln  franked  aistt  a  letter  for  a  friend  ±ivs969&  by  placing 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  cover,  "Free.  A.Lincoln, 
P.M." pCgjgXXlOtaQSKKXlSXXgXXMt  lb  quite  appai  LiitjCXXB^XiraKfflOC 
KK^^^CX1^  that  hu  had -no  legal  right  to  do  thitt^    Dr.  Warren 
softens  the  srtiSK  situation,  however  by  saying  that  "Custom, 
then  as  now,  and  the  habits  of  his  imrriediate  predecessors 
largely  influenced  Lincoln's  attitude  toward  postal  regulations. 
At  that  time  there  was  apparently  a  general  abuse  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  which  was  often  held  out  as  an  incentive  to  get 
desirable  men.  About  nine  months  after  Lincoln  franked  the 
letter,  an  act  was  passed  which  stated  'If  any  person  shall 
frank  any  letter  or  letters  other  than  those  written  by  him- 
self or  by  his  order  on  the  business  of  his  office,  he  shall 
on  conviction  thereof  pay  a  fine  of  ten  dollars. '  " 

"It  is  interesting  to  note,"  said  Dr.  Warren,  "that 
Abraham  Lincoln'  s  three-year  term  as  Postmastier  ended  on  xkal 
May  30,1836  when  the  office  v/as  discontinued.  The  office  was 
first  established  December  25,1829,  so  it  was  born  on  Christ- 
mas and  deceased  on  what  is  now  Memorial  Day." 
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A  Personalized  Service 


THERE  toas  a  stir  in  New  Salem,  Illinois. 
The  little  hamlet  was  to  have  a  new 
postmaster.  That  he,  a  Whig,  had  been 
appointed  by  a  Democratic  president,  caused 
not  a  little  comment,  but  no  criticism.  This 
raw-boned  young  man  of  twenty-four  was 
popular.  There  was  something  about  his  lean 
and  determined  jaw  that  made  his  neighbors 
admire  him  for  his  struggle  against  adversity ; 
something  in  his  deep-set  eyes  that  made 
them  trust  him.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  make  a  good 
postmaster. 

He  did.  He  carried  letters  around  in  his 
hat,  in  order  that  they  might  be  delivered  at 
the  first  opportunity.  Going  beyond  the 
strict  requirements  of  his  duties,  he  walked 
far  out  into  the  country  in  order  that  farmers 
might  not  be  kept  waiting  for  their  mail. 
He  read  to  the  illiterate,  sharing  with  them 


the  joy  or  sorrow  that  their  infrequent  mis- 
sives brought.  In  short,  in  his  limited  juris- 
diction, he  personalised  a  great  public 
service. 

A  century  has  passed  since  May  7,  1833, 
when  Lincoln  became  New  Salem's  post- 
master. But  the  personalisation  of  service 
still  remains  a  cardinal  principle  with  all 
who  are  engaged  in  forwarding  the  messages 
of  men.  In  increasing  measure  as  this  service 
enters  more  intimately  into  the  lives  of  those 
who  are  served,  it  demands  a  personal  inter- 
est in  them  on  the  part  of  those  who  serve. 

In  no  form  of  communication  is  this 
obligation  to  personalise  the  service  more 
clearly  recognised  or  more  completely  ful- 
filled  than  in  the  telephone  service  —  the 
most  intimate  and  personal  of  all  the  in- 
strumentalities which  enable  men  to  com- 
municate at  a  distance. 
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Lincoln's  Pay  Listed 

Springfield,  111..  Sept.  20.— (U.P.) 

Abraham  Lincoln  received  $5.o.70 

for  his  first  year's  work  as  post- 
master at  New  Salem  from  1834  to 
1835,  and  $19.48  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  following  year,  according 
to  Dr.  H.  E.  Pratt  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  association.  Pratt  has  found 
an  old  copy  of  the  official  Register 
of  Government  employes  for  that 
period. 


